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^ar Dr. Thursz: 

in accordance ^ith our contract with the Office of Economic Oppoarbunity 
VI are pleased to submit ’’Tomorrow is Today, A Study of VISTA in Urban 
iverty.” This is the first in a series of monographs to be issued by 
VISTA Research Project of the Columbia Iftiiverslty School of Social 
:, dealing with various aspects of VISTA in the inner city. 

present xepoii^ deals with the crucial first four months of 111 VISTA 
Volunteers trained at Columbia and sent to 43 urban Sponsoring Agencies 
Igross the country. Part I discusses in considerable detail the back» 
Ipound of the Volunteers, the Sponsoring Agencies, training at Columbia, 
^e experience of the Volunteers in the Agencies and on the job, and 
^elr life in the ghettos of the inner city. 

ihrt II presents an evaluation of VISTA assignments by the Volunteers, 
stings of Volunteer on-the-job performance by Direct Supervisors, an 
^sessment of training by both Volunteers and Agency staff and a dls- 

of the impact of the VISTA experience to date on the Volunteers. 





le data for this study was collected over a two year period in the 
^urse of more than 200 depth Interviews held on the project sites with 
Volunteers, their Direct Supervisors and the Project Sponsors. 

VISTA Research Study reprefients, we believe, the first longitudinal 
of a sizeable gro\g> of VISTA Volunteers . Future reports of the 
will deal with the effect of the VISTA experience on the attl- 
of the Volunteers, the influence of Agency factors and background 
iHaracteristics of Volunteers on VISTA performance and Volunteer satis- 
flction, and the evaluation of the total VISTA year made by the Study 
^lunteers upon completion of their VISTA service. An attempt will 
#|so be made to chart the effect of VISTA service on the career plans 
M the sample of Volunteers being followed. 

9|ls research would not have been possible without the assistance and 
^operation of the VISTA staff in V/ashington and in the regions. The 
%onsorlng Agencies and the Volunteers were most generous in giving of 
time. Above all they desired to paint as 
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trust that these findings will be of value to VISTA. In the final 
rtiapter we have noted some implications of the material from our van- 
point and would be only too happy to discuss them further with 
and any other members of the VISTA staff. If we can be of further 
in the dissemination of the Study findings we would of course be 
itelighted. We would like to thank you for the opportunity of working 
^th you and look forw^ to a continuing relationsMp 
the year to come. 




)o\ .-^o »'< s; i| 



rjorie H. Cantor, Director 
W^A Research Project 

IMversity Sch^ft 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



Since the creation of VISTA by Congress in 1964, approximately 
4,000 VISTA Volunteers have served the poor in cities, rural areas, on 
Indian reservations, in Job Corps Camps and in mental institutions. 

Is report is the story of one group of VISTA Volunteers working in 
poverty. The subjects were chosen randomly by VISTA Washington 
from among the pool of eligible ’’urban" applicants; sent to the Columbia 
University School of Social Work for training and assigned to social 
agencies and institutions located in America *s largest cities. Their 
experiences and the reactions of their Supervisors and Sponsoring 
Agencies give a comprehensive picture of What it means to l:»i a VS^BA 
felmnteer in the inner city. 

In the light of the recent upheavals in the ghettos, the role of 
the VISTA Volunteer as an effective connecting link between the resi- 
dents of the ghetto and the outer workd seems particularly gennane. As 
m shall see, this role is difficult to play and requires a special type 
of training and considerable support from Sponsoring Agencies and VISTA 
iKitionally. But above all it involves the enthusiasm and commitment of 
a group of primarily middle class white young people who choose to leave 
their protected environments and live among the poor. It is to the 
courage and devotion of VISTAS everywhere and to the wisdom and integrity 
of those who train and 
t is 



dedicated . 
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Our findings indicate that the VISTA Volunteer is a new Idnd of 
assistant to the helping professions with a unique blend of idealism and 
willingness for hard work. Although not yet extensive in number, VISTA 
Volunteers have made an impact on the poor and on the agencies with whom 
they serve. In addition, VISTA service has enlarged the perceptions and 
hozdzons of the Volunteers. The inpact, in those cases in which it is 
great, comes from the special relationship the Volunteers are able to 
establish with clients, from the uniqueness of their role within the 
Sponsoring A^<^u^ aitidi fism the of “toe ^ Uv4i^ Ih 

poverty. 



A Brief Overview of VISTA 

VISTA, or "Volunteers In Service To America" is one of the Federal 
anti -poverty piograne established l?y Congress under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. Patterned after the Peace Corps, VISTA is concerned 
with poverty in the United States and is frequently known as the ’’Domestic 
Peace Corps." Through VISTA, for the first time in our history, the Fed- 
eral Government is providing a corps of full-time volunteers to live and 



work with the poor. Volunteers customarily serve for one year although 
^-enlistment for an additional year is accepted; at present about 35 
per cent of the Volunteers either extend their service for up to 6 months 
m re-enroll. To join VISTA one must be at least 18 years of age and a 
^sident of the United States . Although VISTA welcomes Volunteers with 
special sidLlls (e.g., teachers, lawyers, and nurses), there are no speci- 
fic skill or educational roquirements. The main enphasis in VISTA recruit- 
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I^Bpls with a sense of "Jaiow-how” who can help others to help themselves, 

VISTA Volunteers, however, do not work independently in poverty 
areas. After 6 weeks of training. Volunteers are assigned to local agen- 
cies who serve as their sponsors and provide them with on-going super- 
vision and in-service training. Agencies that receive VISTA Volunteers 
must have programs that focus on self-help by the poor and that allow 
the VISTA Volunteer to work directly with the poor. The job of the Vol- 
unteer must be so defined that it adds new dimensions to existing pro- 
grams or initiates service where none previously existed. At the present 
time there are 399 Sponsoring Agencies in 4® states, the District of 
§iAumbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islanas. 

There are six main types of VISTA service: in urban poverty areas, 
in rural poverty areas, with the Indians on reservations, with the migrants, 
in hospitals and institutions for the mentally ill or retarded, and in 



j’ob Coips camps. Volunteers express a preference as to type of service 
in their original applications and are trained accordingly. At the 
present time over 40 per cent of all Volunteers are in urban projects, 
approximately 30 per cent are in rural projects, and the remaining 30 
per cent are divided among the other four types of service. 

Crucial to the VISTA concept, as to the Peace Corps, is the provi- 
sion that VISTA Volunteers live, whenever possible, with the poor in the 
neighborhoods in which they serve. So that they may afford essential 
living and personal expenses, VISTA Volunteers receive a minimal monthly 
ttlowance (this allowance varies from locale to locale and in urban pov- 
eity areas usually runs from $140 to $240 per miwttil* 1® 
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provides free medical service and puts away $50 per month of service for 



each Volunteer to he paid In a lusp sum at the end of his VISTA, year. 



fhe VISTA lesearch Study 



Baclcground 

At the request of VISTA Washington^ the Center for Besearch and 
Demonstration of the Columbia University School of Social Work has been 
conducting the first longitudinal study of a sizeable group of VESTA Vol- 
unteers. Over the last two yeare^ one hundred and twenty-six Volunteers^ 
trained at the School for urban community action and assigned to 43 urban 
projects, have been followed from the inception of their year of training 
through their year of VISTA service. The present report covers the period 
of training and the crucial first four months on the job. Future reports 
will present Volunteer 



at the end of seivice. 



Kesearch Design 

The VISTA Research Study came into existence in August 1965 at the 



time of the establishment of a Training Center for VISTA Volunteers at 
the Columbia University School of Social Work. The primaiy purpose at its 
inception was the evaluation of the impact of various experimental training 



designs upon VISTA Volunteer performance in the field, l^on consultation 
with VISTA y/ashington, and in view of the paucity of data about VISTA Vol- 
Hiteers, the purpose was expanded to include a comprehensive picture of 
other aspects of VISTA of Interest to V/ashington and the helping professions. 
Included in this broadened scope were the jobs perfoimed by urban VISTA Vol- 









unteers, the types of relationships established with clients, 
the relationship of the VISTAS to the agency and Supervisors, areas 
in which VISTA Volunteers are particularly effective vis-a-vis other 
agency staff and limitations in their effectiveness and problems of 
adjustment and field support. 

The research design of the Project provided for th^ following 



the study population at the inception and conclusion 
of training and after four months of VISTA service 
in the field. 

2. All Volunteers to be visited on their jobs at 
the end of four months and an extensive two hour 
structure interview held with them. 

3 , The Direct Supervisors of all Volunteers to be 
similarly interviewed. In addition each Supervisor 
to complete a performance appraisal of the Volunteer 
an a rating instrument developed by the 10SH leseareh 
Project. 

If, Wherever nossible the head of the Sponsoring Agency 
or the person responsible for all VISTAS in the ageney 
was to be interviewed. 

, Eacii Volunteer to complete an end -of -service ques- 




ijitlon procedures: 



1. Three waves of an attitudinal and motivational 



battery (adapted from the battery used nationally 
i|r vista) to be administered to each Volunteer in 



tloiinaire at the end of one year of service. 









4 ttitudina.l Change 

Eleven standard attitude scales are included in the battery 
given tfiree times to the Volunteers, measiiring such attitude regions 
ms political and economic conservatism, democracy, tolerance and 
anomie. 

The study hypothesizes that effective training will be reflected 
in positive attitudinal change, but that the most substantial change 
will occur as a result of the VISTA experience in the field. 

At the present time, scores on the eleven scales and a number 
of selected items have been completed for all Volunteers and com- 
parisons of the three test waves are underway. A report on this 

this year. 
graining Evaluation 

As originally proposed, an important emphasis of the VISTA Research 
froject is the training of VISTA Volunteers. During the period September 
1965 to July 1966, five cycles of Volunteers were trained at the 
Columbia University School of Social Work. The 126 Volunteers trained 
during this period are the subjects of the study and the five training 
cycles have been examined in detail. 

It is hypothesized that effective training will be reflected in 
both attitudinal change and in a moderately high level of VISTA per- 
formance as evaluated by the Direct Supervisors of the Volunteers . 
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The present report presents the findings on training for the 
@iliimbia Training Program as a whole, with the five cycles combined 
iilto a single training group. Although the basic framework of training 
iHd the staff and orientation remained constant throughout the five 
®|rcles, some variation in training design and techniques were instituted; 
it v/as possible to roughly deliniate three training models, A subsequent 
tepoiii will evaluate the impact of these variations on attitude change 



perfoimance. The findings for the 
dines for such 
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Performance 

The prejent report presents in detail the results of the field 
interviews with Volunteers and Supervisors in a descriptive manner, 

Ijick of time has prevented cross-analysis of the material according to 
tyne oi* agency, type of job, baclcgroitnd characteristics of the Ifolunteer, 
etc , Future reports will present such an analysis. 

The present findings offer comprehensive and vitally needed base- 
line data about the functioning of VISTA in urban poverty. Rather than 
vtail for the conrpletion of the cross data analysis, 
cusr fiiiAinfg, to dato, i» tte present volume. 



The Present Report 

The repoit is divided into two parts. Part I represents a des- 
criT)r.I.ve sluay of the Volunteers, their training at Columbia, the 
Spoiisoring Ageneias to which tlioy were aisiptid, their life on the job 
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and their experience living in the neighborhood. Part II is an 
evaluation of this training and job experience by the Volunteers 
and their Direct Supervisors (who were most familiar with their work), 
file performance of the Volunteers is analyzed and implications from 
the data tire drawn for VISTA Training, Placement and Administration. 




fetckground 

In February and March of I965 the Columbia University School of 
iocial Work trained an initial group of VISTA Volunteers on an experi- 
mental basis. Based upon the learnings from this program, the School 
^bmitted a proposal for a training center for VISTA Volunteers. 

This proposal provided for a 12 month training program made up of 
six individual training cycles. Each training session was to consist 
01* the basic format found to be effective during the experimental 
program- -a format combining a heavy dose of practical field experience 
with group discussion, individual instruction, lecture and workshops 
providing the VISTA Volunteer with the skills and understanding he will 
require >n his v/ork assignment. Although the basic framework and 
training philosophy were to reraciin constant throughout the six cycles, 
@ome modifications in training design and techniques were to be intro- 
itlWid and the validity of these new approaches evaluated. 

Ikiseii upon this pronosal, a Training Center was subsequently 
establisiied at the Columbia University School of Social Work. 
















Our present study encompasses five of the seven training 
cycles held at the Columhia Training Center from Septemher I965 to 
July 1966, Throughout this report the term Columhia Training Program 
will be used to signify these five training cycles. 

'ihe training staff was informed that the graduating Volunteers 
would be placed in community action programs in the larger \irban 
areas, but neither the exact nature of the agencies nor the specific 
VISTA assignments were known in advance of training. As a result, 
a generic training plan was designed incorporating the knowledge, skill 
and attitudes considered most gernara© to ©ffeotive ftmsefe 4 o»i»g Ih tte 
helping role in urban poverty. 

Ctoals anci Objectives of Columbia Training Program 

The Columbia Training Program was dedicated to graduating VISTA 
Volunteers possessing a conceotual understanding of their role as well 
as an ability to perform the specific tasks important to their VISTA 
assignments . 

Given young, inexperienced trainees mainly from middle class 
backgrounds, the staff perceived the major training focus as enabling 

tra.4»»€;i tO'i 

•«deveiop an understanding of the sociological, 
eoonomic and cultural aspects of poverty in the 
Iteited Guates, including basic causation as re- 
lated tc; .iocial forces in the community, 

--•develop a coiiipassionate appreciation of the 
pi'oblems and needs of people struggling to live 
on inadequate incomes and the skills of working 
With low income people so that some of their 
problems can be appropriate.ly addressed. 












— develop skills and understandings to assist 
agencies and institutions serving the low 
income urban community. 

fhe specific program objectives were further elaborated in the original 
proposal and in a subseq;uent Manual for Fieldwork Agencies to include 
the development of knowledge, skills and appropriate attitudes In 
th# following areas. 

a) Knox^ledge of the philosophy, purposes and 
principles of working with people as individuals, 
in groups and as members of communities. 

Understanding of individual behavior, per- 
sonality growth and development in the context 
of the cultural, racial and economic environ- 
ment and how these factors affect people. 

c) An understanding of personal attitudes 
and how these affect the trainees' ability to 
function in the helping role. 

d) Specific skills in working with individuals, 
groups and communities.-^ 

e) An understanding of Voluntarism and its poten- 
tial contribution to community life. 

f) An understanding of the place of voluntary 
and governmental agencies and programs and their 
interrelationships . 

It was also hoped that each trainee, in fieldwork, would become 
thoroughly acquainted with the social agency in which he was placed, its 
phi l.osopiiy, program of services, policies and procedures. Such exposure 
would help develop an appreciation of the positive role of agency or 
institution in helping the urban poor solve the problems of poverty. 



Vvrnong the skills mentioned specifically were interviewing, group 
lei.;dershl'>, conducting simple surveys, talking to clients and discovering 
their problems, organising one's own work schedule and working with others 
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the most important abilii 





staffing 



AIL five cycles ran about six weeks. Because of time limitation. 



training schedule was intense and included evening sessions 
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laturdai*- workshops. 

A core staff of four remained constant throughout the training 



jsrograra— the Project Director, Training Officer, Field Placement Officer 
and Training Placement Officer. This core staff, together with a 
training Officer from VISTA Washington, carried the responsibility for 
ihe planning and execution of each cycle. In addition, faculty mem- 
bers of the Columbia University School of Social Work and other social 



welfare experts participated on a part-time basis as discussion leaders 



and lecturers. In fieldwork, the supervisory function was usually 
tarried by a member of the fieldwork agency staff. Thus although the 
full-time core staff provided the most consistent trainee support and 
served as the principal role models, the trainees were exposed to a 
variety of social welfare personnel and points of view. 

Throughout the program, trainees lived together as a group in a 
residential hotel on Manhattan's upper West Side. The hotel was neither 
affluent nor run down, but could be described as generally respectable. 
Tiii s arrangement helped build a cohesive group feeling among the trainees 



Trainees received an expense 
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Ibraiat of Training 

Training was tasically divided into two-< 
fieldwork) and didaetic (Lectures 



Fieldwork took from half to two-thirds of the training time and 



was aimed, at exposing trainees to the reality of agency, community 
and poor. In fieldwork trainees were presented with real life situations 
through which to acquire knowledge and test out their own capabilities 
and limitations. It was hypothesized that a heavy dose of learning 
by doing would not only contribute to understanding, but would provide 
a sense of confidence needed In -yie difficult life of a VISTA Volunteer 



urban poverty. 



The trainee was assigned to one social welfare agency throughout 
training and soent anywhere from 27 to 38 hours per week at this agency, 
lach trainee was given tasks allowing him to learn the steps to be 



in discovering and solving clients’ problems, acquiring primary 
akills of working with people and adapting to his role as a worker. The 
fieldwork supervisor guided the trainee throughout and each trainee 
teeeived at least one hour of formal individual supervision per week. 

Approximately 15 social agencies involved directly with the poor 
participated in the fieldwork training of the VISTA Volunteers. These 
lacluded settlement houses, community centers in housing projects, 
hospital and health serving agencies, community action and neighborhood 



develo’jxnent program, a 
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hcports from trainees about fieldwork indicate that the most 
frequently pei'fonned tasks included gathering information on neighbor- 
hood conditions and problems faced by residents (particularly in housing), 
iiSlpinc to organize meetings, interviev/ing, intervening on behalf of an 



igned client, 
to meetings. 

Mdmctic Component 

The didactic component included discussion groups, workshops on 
skills and lectures on social theories of how to help the poor. 

Discussion groups met tv/ice a week for two hour sessions with a 
trained discussion leader (usually a faculty member of the School). 

Jbout 1.0-1 trainees were in each group and the composition remained 
0 tabie thioughout the cycle. The main purpose of the discussion groups 
was bo integrate the lecture and fieldwork learnings and give trainees a 
thane c to reflect and explore ideas more deeply in a relaxed and supportive 
atmospheie. The gioup interaction was also useful as an illustration of 
the functioning of small groups. In addition to clarifying ideas, dis- 
cypsion gix>uDs often served as a place for trainees to let off steam. 

Cliissroom sessions included lectuies and discussions on the charac- 
teristics and needs of the poor, lectures and discussions on community 
resoui'ces and sessions on intervievn.ng, leading a group, etc. Ten to 
tweii ty per cent of training time v/as devoted to those sessions. Par— 



tic.I'^ants liicludea core staff, persons 
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Lectures on social theories of how to help the poor included 
approaches from the radical to the traditional. Faculty, members of 
eity and private agencies, grass roots organizations and OBO-sponsored 
programs participated. 

For a typical weekly training schedule of the VISTA Training 



^ogram at the 
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of Trainln^' ^ 



Although many individuals were involved in the Coluraibia Training 
Program certain normative 
out all five cycles. 



fhe Helper Role 

The role of the VISTA Volunteer as a helper within the social 
agency framework was stressed. Tne helping role was presented as taking 
several forms — giving direct service within existing agency structure, 
acting as a referral agent or bridge between the people and available 
services, acting as an agent of social change and functioning as a 
teaching role model. Although all four forms of helping were comprehen- 
sively covered, agent of social change was probably the most highly valued 
by staff and trainees alike. Some of the most exciting sessions and 
speakers dealt with the VISTA Volunteer as a catalyst for social action 
and several of the fieldwork placements concentrated heavily on involving 
the trainees in community organization. In the later training cycles, 
an attempt was made to Increase the stress on the value of service. 



lelationship to Agency 



Although VISTA Volunteers were sent to work within an agency frame- 
work they were not pictured as identical with agency staff. They served 
a somewhat broader role by being in constant contact with the poor and 
communicating unmet needs of the community to the agency. In addition, 
they were portrayed as a potential agency gadfly, bringing fresh ideas 




^’In several of the cycles participant observers recorded the train- 
Ing message given by various staff and in the agencies. messsgs 

Is based om their 
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®%out ways of doing things and goading th^e #jpincy into giving more 
m better service. 

Social agencies were pictured as possessing faults but attempting 
t© do an effective job. Trainees were told to work through agency 
^annels rather than take matters in their own hands for the support 
the agency was necessary for them to atiOiiEpsUsh their jobs* 



^tial Change 

The dominant theme with respect to social change was that social 
flange was a slow process within the system, VISTA Volunteers were 
b©und by their agencies and by their relationship to the Federal 
iovernment. The core staff, representatives from VISTA Washington and 
the agencies tried to convey that it is difficult to change In^own 
patterns of life and that change may come in small steps. 



irking with People 

In working with people, trainees were cautioned not to impose their 
©wn ideas upon the people but to listen to them in order to ascertain 
{immunity needs. It was important to involve the poor in programs and 
ttot make decisions for them. Rather, it was the job of the VISTA 
Volunteer to alert them to alternatives and attempt to develop indigenous 
teiership. 

Trainees were told that VISTA Volunteers, in relating to the poor, 
mjast above all be sensitive to the culture, traditions, mores and 
behavior patterns of the ethnic and racial groups in the communities in 










,at)Out their children) were explored and the trainees were cautioned 
about the possibility of temporary culture shock as they moved into 
poverty ghettos. The difficulty of the VISTA job was stressed with 
particular emphasis on how the cyclical 
and distrust among many poor peifie* 

Mving in the Neighborhood 

A somewhat underplayed and confused message was presented in train- 
ing with respect to living in the neighborhood and the integration of 
the Volunteer into the life of the community. The extent of the Volun- 
teer's commitment over and above his agency job was never really clari- 
fied . VISTA Washington and the staff tended to stress that VISTA Volun- 
teers were on duty 2h hours per day. But the VISTA Volunteers from the 
field tended to contradict this picture and some even said that they 
worked from 9 to 5 and kept their evenings and weekends for themselves. 
Since the staff had little first hand knowledge about VISTA life in the 
goramunity, they were hampered in their attempts to discuss questions of 
fear, anxiety and ways of socializing with the poor, particularly minority 
groups. Everyone, however, warned the trainees that they would be under 
•j^e v/atch of the community at all times and that their behavior off the 
Job had important implications fOJ* 
their agency as well. 



Itinoortive Atmosphere of Training 

In conditioning middle class young people for the rigors of urban 
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fpr productive learning. Some people advocate making training a difficult 
personal experience for the trainee and thereby simulating the realities 
rtE* the VISTA life. Another school, approaching learning from a develop- 
mental point of view, maintains that if sufficient support and close 
©ustinance is provided in the crucial learning periods, the trainee will 
have the necessai*y sense of self and security to more effectively face 
the rigors ahead. Although the Columbia staff attempted to verbally 
present the realities of VISTA life to the extent to which they were 
familiar with them, they tended to offer trainees a warm, supportive, 
to a large extent, protective environment in which to learn. As 
[, Volunteers lived together in a residential hotel. Although there 
Were sometimes six in a suite, conditions hardly approximated poverty 
tnvironments. Thus the trainees could get immersed in poverty during 
field work, but there was also a chance to get away and return to college 
iormitory conditions where one could reflect and get a breather from 
gulture shock. 

At the same time staff were always available for personal coun- 
selling and emergency help. Most trainees were seen in two supportive 
sessions by the Training Placement Officer, a trained psychiatric social 
worker. Time was specifically built into the program for staff -trainee 
socialization, for trainee** bull sessions” and even visits around New York. 
Another important supportive, as well as learning feature, were the bi- 
weekly discussion groups. Discussion leaders were 
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The Coluinbia ■braining s'taff fel't "that as role models of "the 
helping process, the way they invested themselves vis-a-vis the trainee 
was crucial. If each trainee could he helped to have a positive learning 
experience in training, he would not only learn more, Iwl 

®iire himself to his clients. 



•Study Population 






Training Phase 

During the 10 month period, September 19^5 to July I966, a total 
of 168 persons were referred by VISTA to the Columbia University 
School of Social Work for training as urban VISTA Volunteers. The 
trainees were assigned to five training cycles known respectively as 

Columbia III, IV, V, VI, and VII. 

Not all persons referred for training became VISTA Volunteers; 

17 trainees voluntarily resigned or were terminated during the course 
of training and 25 persons were''deselected” at the end of training 
by the Final Selection Board. Thus, from the original group of I68, 
a total of 126 persons were inducted into VISTA and referred to Spon- 
soring Agencies for placement. This group of 126--59 women— 

eomprises the original population of our study . 

The numbers of trainees referred to Columbia, completing training, 
and eventually as Volunteers shown by training cycle is as 

follows ; 
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'iABIiE 1 - ijuTibors of \/olunteers Kef erred for Training, 

Trained , and Selected by Training Cycle 



Train in." 



ie 



Dates of 
Training 



Referred 

for 

Training 



Completed 

Training 



Selected 



N 




N Per Cent of 

Volunteers 
Referred 



N Per Cent of 
Volunteers 
Trained 



lD/20/65 



31 



.1 



IV 


11/17/65- 

lg/ll/65 


35 


3 ^ 


■ 

• 

H 


2 

m 


85.3 


w 


1/17/66- 

3 / 5/66 


36 


35 


ff.2 


i 9 ^ 


^.9 


VI 


3/20/66- 

1/29/66 


33 


25 


T 5.8 


19 


76.0 


VII 


i/lIf/ 66 - 


33 


30 


90.9 


27 


|®.0 


AL 




168 


151 


89.9 


126 


83.4 



^This cycle also included five representatives from India observing VISTA 
and a participant observer from Louisiana State University. Although these people 
pirticipated in training they were not VISTA applicants in the Usual sense and 
were not followed in this study. 







Includes one person deselected by Selection Board and later reinstated 
ppon appeal by VISTA Washington. 
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i’teid Phase 



In addition to attrition during training and selection, the 
original study population was further reduced hy resignations or 
terminations in the field before the fourth month of service . A total 
of l4 Volunteers left during this initial period, and one Volunteer 
changed placements three times before the time of the interview and 
was considered ineligible for inclusion in the study. As a result, 

111 Volunteers were included in the fieJ.d phase of the study. 

Table 2 shows the original sample by training cycles, the 
attrition which occurred before the fourth month of service, aut th® 
resulting number of Volunteers interviewed in the field i 



TABLE 2 - Volunteer Interviews Completed in Field 
Phase of Study by Training Cycle 



TVaining 

Cycle 


Volunteers Assigned to 
Sponsoring Agencies 


Volunteers Leaving 
Before 4th Month 


Volunteer 

Interviews 

Completed 


HI 




1 


21 


IV 


29 


5 


23 I 


V 


29 


1 


28 


VI 


19 


3 


16 


VII 


27 


4 


23 


TOTAL 


126 


14 


111 



The research plan called for interviewing Direct Supervisors 
and VIST^i Sponsors as well as VISTA Volunteers. The Volunteers were 
assigned to a total of 43 agencies. These agencies were all visited, and 
it was possible to interview 28 Sponsoring Directors. 
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One additional Volunteer was excluded from the sample beeaaee 

before the fourth month. 
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A total of 77 Direct Supervisors were responsible for the 111 
¥§lunteers. Unfortunately, two Supervisors were ill at the time of 
tie interview and although they completed perfoimance ratings on their 
Volunteers, they v/ere not personally interviewed. As a result, 75 full 
#®sle interviews were held with Direct Supervisors. 

The following table i-ecapitulates all respondents interviewed in 
^e second or field phase of the study. These interft©i® Wki 
after the Volunteer was on the job four months. 



1 Inteiviews Conducted in Field Phase of Study 



tespondent 


Mamber 


^lunbeere 


111 


Direct Supervisors 


75 


Sponsoring Directors 


28 


Total 


214 



In sujnmaiy, during the first or training phase of the study 
Ihc population consisted of 126 VISTA Volunteers who received training 
it some point during the ten month period, September 1965 to July 1966. 

Durii\(: the second or field phase of the study, the number of 
Volunteers interviev/ed during their fourth month on the job was reduced 
111, Forty- three different Sponsoring Agencies were visited and 
discussions v:ere also held v/ith 28 SnonsojM 
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liiat sort of people are the Volunteers? 

A background questionnaire orepared nationally and administered at 
^e end of training elicited a wide variety of information about the Vol- 
Witeers, their families and their lives during the foimative years. (The 
itemographic characteristics of our sample are f^rly typicei of ell VISTA 



First, and perhaps most striking, is the youth of the Volunteers. 
Enety per cent are ii fters old or younger, and two-tMrds range in age 
to 23. 



f/Dst Volunteers are white, single and come from middle class or 
.^fluent backgiounds. Their fathers hold mainly professional, semiprofes- 
iional or managerial positions. V/hile they were growing up their family 
usually ranged from $6,600 to more than $10,000. 

The VISTA Volunteers are mainly college educated. Half have fin- 
ished college and most of the rest have had some college and expect to 
tetum at the end of their VISTA service. However, as a group, they can- 
not be considered highly trained . The majority are typical of those on 
the first rung of the American professional ladder— the liberal arts 
graduate. Even the few who have completed professional training have 
rarely practiced their nrofessions. For most, VISTA service represents 
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In addition to differing from the poor with whom they work, with 
respect to class, education and race, most of the Volunteers have not 
been exposed to large cities and urban poverty prior to coming into VISTA 



training. Inasmuch as VISTA tends to place Volunteers far from their home 
locale, most Volunteers serve in parts of the countiy new to them and in 
environments radically different from those of their past. It should be 
clear fiom the foregoing statements that VISTA Volunteers are not indige- 
nous workers in any sense of the word. In the light of their essentially 
ppabected, white, middle class background, the VISTA concept of living in 
tie neighborhood with the poor is essential to any 



Of the 126 Volunteers selected into VISTA service at the end of 
training, are female and 1,1% male.^ The overall proportion of males 

females in our sample closely parallels the national picture of VISTA, 
Where females slightly exceed males. A similarly disproportionate number 
of females to males (585?, females to ^2% males) is found among a study of 
first year social work students conducted in 1963 for the Council on 
Social Work Education.^ These findings underscore previous research indi- 
cating that people -oriented professions such as social work tend to attract 
more women than men in our present society. We do not have enough data to 




^In Cycles V and VII, commencing in January and April of 1966, males 
^ceeded females for the first time. No clear explanation is available 
t0T this phenomenon, although it may be the beginning of a trend influenced 
||f the draft. 

^Amulf M. Pi.ns, V.^io Chooses Social Work. When, and Ite? . Hew fork, 
Oo^cil on Social Work Education, 1963. 
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isolate the impact of the draft on male service in organizations such as 



fISTA, 



may occur. 



The vast majority of the Volunteers in our sample are young adults 
»b emerging from adolescence. More than two-thirds (o7^) range in age 
ivom 20 to 23, and 90% are 25 years of age or younger. Of the remaining 
per cent, those over 25 years of age, six per cent are in the age 
bracket of 26-59, while four per cent are 60 and over. There are, however. 
Volunteers who were over 70, 



The following table shows the age distribution of the 126 Columbia 
trained VISTA Volunteers selected for service. Future reports will com- 



pare those selected and those 



and other 



TABIj: 4 • im. .Distribution 



Per cent 



-19 

-21 

-23 

-25 

-29 

-39 

-49 

-59 

-69 

and over 



li.7 

F.2 

10.2 

10.3 

1.6 

1.6 

J.2 



1.6 
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A^ain, as with respect to sex, the ages of the VISTA Volunteers in 
our study are in line vrith the national VISTA picture; a small number of 
late teenagers (18-19 years), a spriniaing of middle-aged Volunteers and 
a small gioup of elderly Volunteers « She o?f©iiteel»ni tre yopug 

liiats in their early tv/enties, 

Marital Status and Children 

Because of the Volunteers* general youth, most are unmarried. There 
only three married couples among the 126 Volunteers (all recently 
carried), v/hile several of the older 



The gieat majority of the Volunteers are white; there are only nine 
iS {'/%) aaid only one from a Spanish-speaking background. The pro- 
porbi-on of Wegroes in the study is somewhat under the proportion of 
J^grees in the general copulation (11;-), or among first year social work 
Students (13;'>).^ Six of the nine Negroes are concentrated in Columbia VI, 
is in Columbia III and two are in Columbia IV, No explanation is 



ivailable for the disproportionate number of 

The Vblujiteeis in our sample (and nationally) are mainly college 
educated. Ilore than half of the 12b Columbia trained Volunteers have 
ooiipleted college; an additional have finished at least some college. 



^itoulf k;, Pii^, op. cit. 
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iuid mosli plan to return to school upon completion of their year of service. 
Only two nelsons have not completed high school, while eight per cent of 
the gioup are high school graduates. Perhaps equally significant, hov/ever, 
tiie total pix)portion of graduate students is not larged, only 11%, There 
is considerable evidence that both VISTA and the Peace Coips are explora- 



toiy hiatuses attracting the college stud^t 






not yet made a final career decision. 



lucatimal Backgr oui^-Qf. 




Volunteers 



Years of School Number ter Cent 



1 to 11 years 


2 


1.6 


12 years (high school) 


10 


S.l 


13 to li? years 


48 


36.7 


16 years (college) 


50 


40.3 


Ifore than 16 years 


-14^ 


JIjJL. 


Total 


124* 


100.0 



^Data on two Volunteers not available 



]\'ost of the Volunteers attended piivately endov/ed institutions and 



the majority come from large univeisities rather than small independent 
colJeges. An oveiwhelining majority were humanities or social sciences 
majoi-s. Inteiestingly, a recently published intensive study of a group 
ctf Peace Corps volunteers indicates a similar preference fbr the social 
i^iences and humanities, as v/ell as a similarity of age and educational 



Isckground ,^- 



^Moi’iP-s otsin, 
Inc,, 196 u , 
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National Oriirin 

Of the 123 VISTA Volunteers whose birth place is known, only 5 were 
not bom in the United States. (Three of the foreign-bom came from this 
hemisphere.) The vast majority are native bom of second or third genera- 
%ion American families; of the fathers and d 8 % of the mothers, and 
about half of the Volunteers' grandparents, were bom in the United States. 
The non-native bom parents and/or grandpaarents came mainly from 
rather than Eastern, Europe. 



Communities from ^Jlfhich Volunteers Came. 

The VISTA Volunteers in our sample come from all parts of the country 
and from all sized communities. However, the V/est, East and I/ddwest are 
moi« highly represented than the South; only ten per cent of the sample 
indicate the South as their place of birth. Stein describes the same 
pattern in his group of Peace Corps volunteers; about one-third from the 
l/idwcst, one— Quarter from the East Coast, another one— third from the Far 
West, and the remainder from various other parts of the country. 

South is under represented in both 

MLigious Preferepfie 

The VISTA Volunteers were asked to state their religious preference: 
mfj noted a choice, but 18^'^ either did not state a preference or did not 
^swer the question. Table 6 compares the stated religious preferences 
the Volunteers with the chosen religions of first year social work 
students and the general population. 
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As in the general population, the largest number of Volunteers is 
f*S^testant, followed by Catholics and Jews, The proportion of Protestants, 
fev/ever, is significantly less than that in the population at lai^e. Some 
#f this under representation may be due to the large number of Volunteers 
who indicate no religious preference. These ”no preference" answers are 
not surprising, since in the VISTA age groiq) there is considerable ques- 
tioning and even rejection of religion. However, we hypothesize that more 
Protestants than Jews or Catholics will indicate their doubts by choosing 
"no preference," 

Although the proportion of Catholics in VISTA is in line with that 
Btf the general population, the p3X>portion of Jews is significantly higher, 
fISTA drav^s heavily from college educated people, and there are proportion- 
itely more Jews in college than in the general population. Coupled with 
this, may be the traditional Jewish orientation towards community service. 
It is interesting to note that among the first year social work students 
i similarly higher proportion of Jews is found, while Protestants are 
i®ider represented, though not quite to the sayme degree as among the VISTA 

iee TABLE 6 which follows. 




*• i^ligious Preference of VISTA Volunteers ^ 
Hrst Year Social Work Students, aasid 
^neral Populatlm 





mSTAS 


ftotestant 


37 M 


Ofttholic 


25.655 


iewish 


11.2f» 


Other 


A.0% 


No Preference 


17.655 


No Answer 


4.0% 



u.s. 


Social Wo 


lomilation^ 


Mudents' 


(6.2% 


to 

• 


29.7% 

3 . 2 % 


■ &.9% 
U.3% 


t.7% 

0.<i% 


i 9^/0 

5.5% 

0.3% 



Perhaps of greater significance in understanding the VISTA Volunteers 
Is a measure of their involvement with organized religion. In answers to 
the question, "How often do you attend church or synagogue?", almost one- 
third repoited they attend regularly (at least once a week). A smaller 
proportion (19%) attend once or twice a month. But the largest group 
(51‘;o) attend only sporadically, if at all. (See Table 7). In view of 
#ie age and recent college attendance of most of the Volunteers, this low 
pate of involvement in oi^ganized religion is not surprising. However, it 
indicates that religious affiliation, in a narrow institutional context, 
is not, among our Volunteers, an important motivating factor for Joining 
fISTA. Their orientation appears to be broadly humanitarian rather than 
traditionally denominational . 



Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, Current Population 
Reports, PopifLation Characteristics, (Series P-20, No. 79j 
IMted States Government Printing Office , 
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f ABLI f •• Qiurch Attendance During Last Few Years 



frequency of 



Attendance 


lumber 


lar cent 


^ce or more per week 


17 


30.3 


ttice or twice per month 


$3 


18.8 


®ro to three times per year 


u 


19.7 


Bvo to three times in last 
two years 


BO 


16.4 


ili not attend 


IB 


14.8 


Total 


■ Hi*- 


IW.O 



^4 persons did not answer. 



EaMl:Mr Background 

From what kind of homes do the VISTA Volimteers in our sample come? 

Occupation, education and income genesrally are used interchangeably. 
Singly or in combination, to measure socio-economic class. All measures 
of socio-economic status on which data were obtained show that the VISTA 
Volunteers come from solid middle class American homes . Parents are rel- 
atively educated and most are engaged in managerial, professional, semipro- 
fessional, or clerical and sales occupations. At least 40^ reported family 
Incomes of more than $10,000 during their foimative years; the prevalent 



range among the remainder was $6,600 to $10,000.^ 

The families of the Volunteers are not newcomers to the Ihiited States, 
and tended to remain in one location during the Volunteers* growing-up 



■^In Judging the full Impact of the income range reported by the Vol- 
unteers, it must be remembered that the question concerned family income 
during the foimative years. Because 90% of the Volunteers are 18-25 years 
Old, they grew up during the early 1950* s to early 1960* s, when incomes o^ 
15,000 to $10,000 mm proportionataly higher than they are tod^. 
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years. There ai*e few divorces or separations noted aiiK>ng the Volunteers* 
parents; only five per cent come from broken homes. Many of their parents 
pow up during the depression, and it is possible that their comparatively 
ttgh educational level might have been even higher without the depression 
dislocation. In the main, these families have been upwardly mobile during 
me past years like the typical white middle class family. Not rich, but 
comfortably affluent best describes the immediate environment of the lar- 
pst number of Voliuiteers in our study. The relatively piotected natuio 
of their backgrounds contrasts sharply with the ghetto environment of tha 
Mg cities in which they have elected to work as VISTA Volunteers, 



Parents* Education^ 

The VISTA Volunteers tend to come from homes in which both parents 
are either themselves well-educated or value education highly. Of the 
others, 17% have a graduate education, 21% are college graduates and 
another 15;^ attended college for at least one year. Thus, slightly over 
hfilf have some college training. Almost another quarter are high school 
p^aduates, leaving only 2^% with less than a high school education. The 
1958 United States Census imports that of all adults 25 years and older, 
S^e 1B% attended college, and only 9% were college graduates or better. 

For the mothers, the educational level is slightly lower but still 
well above national averages , Almost 1^% of the mothers were college 
graduates, ten per cent had been to graduate school, and another 16^ had 
attended some college. Thus, a total of 40^ were to some extent college 



trained , The 



table 









i «• Educational * Paisiats 



of Schooling 



1-11 years 

12 yeais (high school) 

13 - 15 years . 

16 years (college) 
Ibre than 16 years 

[ — -- — 



Father 

lumber Per cent 



lifother 



30 



20 



t5.0 

i3.3 

M.2 

20.8 

16.7 

100.0 



18 



cent 



122 



1J*6 
14 .S 
09.8 

100.0 



It is inportant^ however, to note that a sizeable number of both 
and mothers did not complete high school (30 fathers and 31 
I, or approximately one-fou:^.h of each group). This is particularly 
^gnificant in the light of the Volunteers* high educational attainments; 
amiy two Volunteers failed to complete high school and the vast n^joxity 
attended or completed college. 

It appears that even when parents were not highly educated themselves 
Question was highly valued and considered an important goal for the chil- 
^n. This data suggest that VISTA appeals not only to children of educa- 



Occupation 

The Volunteeis mm lusliei IMieati liHiiS' fiats' pteim’l 

Slightly more than half the Volunteers* fathers are engaged in mana-* 
gerial, professional or sendprofessional occ\Q)ations . The fathers of 
another lli^ are in clerical or sales oceipatlens. Only are sMllnd 
tr sBmi -ski lied workers. 

When this occupational distribution is coirpared with the occupation 
spread of the general population (11/S professional, 10^ managerial, 21% 
ilerical and sales, IS farmer, and 53% skilled or unskilled workers),^ 
tt is clear that a disproportionate number of VISTA Volunteers come from 
professional and managerial groups, while working class people are very 
much under represented. When occupation is considered with the educa- 
tional background and income levels of the parents, the essentially middle 
upper class skew of the VISTA population is underscored. 

The VISTA Volunteers in our sample come from very similar family 
backgrounds to those of the Peace Coips volunteers studied by Stein, 
the Peace Coipsmen’s families are described as "primarily middle class." 
Most of the fathers weie either professional or managerial and rather well 
educated. Forty per cent of the fathers attended or were graduated from 

^Because the group is predominantly young, father's present occupa- 
tion does not differ greatly from occupation while the Volunteers were 
gixDwing up. In those cases where the present occupation differed from 
the occupation during childhood. Volunteers also indicated childhood 
occupation. A total of 38 Volunteers indicated any change in father's 
occupation, and this was predominantly from working class to lower 
^ddle class occupations. 



tollege, and an additional Vl$ attended graduate or professional school. 
Dnly one father had no formal education, and the remainder attended or 
were graduated from high school. The mothers* lefels sere 

rtmllar to the fathers* 

Interestingly, VISTA appears to attract ycjng people from a slightly 
M(gher occupational background than does the social work profession. In 
the study of first year social work students made in 1961, only 19^ came 
fiom professional backgrounds, as compared with of the VISTA Volun- 
teers in our sample; 27% came from proprietorial or managerial backgrounds, 
m compared with 20% in our sample; while 32% of the social work students 
mre from working class backgrounds, as conpared with only 165^ in our 
pimple. This study reports that social workers tend to be drawn from 
^wardly mobile lower or lower middle class homes VISTA, according to 
rntr sample, appears to draw more heavily from the middle class and upper 
middle class, with a significantly smaller proportion of working *^lass 
lirames represented. 

In the past, many of these upper middle class young people have gone 
into business, and professions such as law and medicine, following the 
iccupational patterns of their fathers. A disproportionately small number 
lave chosen the helping professions such as social work, teaching, psy- 
^ology, etc . It may well be that the VISTA experience will be instru- 
mental in attracting some of these young people into the helping profes- 
iions, a vocational choice which they ordinarily would not be likely to 



^kJorris Stein, op. cit. 
^I^Mlf M. Pins, op. ct%|;:; 
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frofesslonal, semiprofessional 
froprietor, manager or official 
ilerical, sales and kindred woj*k 
faxmer and fazm manager 
Skilled and semi-skilled worker* 
inskilled** 
ieceased, 



Total 



6 

126 



VISTA Vdluateers 

^ cent 

.. 11.8 

19.9 

5.6 
15.0 

4.7 
100.0 



Skilled and semi-skilled includes (1) craftsmen, foremen and 
kindred workers, (2) operatives and kindred workers and (3) 
farm laborers and foremen. 

**Includes 



Lfiyel. 



The final index of socio-economic status, family income when growing 
ip, merely corroborates what we already know about the VISTA Volunteers in 
^e study. Family incomes during the 1950s and ‘60s, when most of the 
l^lunteers were growing up, exceeded the national average and placed the 
#.y of the Volunteers squarely in the middle or upper middle class. 

The following table shows the family income during the time the Vol- 
»iteers grew up. Of the 126 VISTA Volunteers, only 12^ grew up in families 






§f less than $2,5CXD and seven reported incomes in the $2,501 to $4,500 
ftmge. Thus, only, about ten per cent of the VolwlS§ls probaKly 
#need economic want during their childhood. 

Growing Up 



VISTA 



income 

less than $2,500 

$2,501 - $4,500 

,501 - $6,500 

,501 - $8,500 

,501 - $10,000 

$10,001 - $15,000 

$15,001 - $20,000 

$20,000 and over 

i^er $9,500 but no 
eiact amount 

M inswer 
Total 



cent 



126 



100.0 



The largest single group of Volunteears— 47/6— come from families with 
solid middle class incomes rang3.ng from more than $4,500 to $10,000, Al- 
inost one-third— 32%— of the Volunteers grew up in homes with incomes of 
inore than $10,000, Although the incomes reported are estimates and not 
necessarily completely accurate, they are in line with oldier indices of 
the groi^j's socio-economic status. It should be remembered that reported 
Income is for the growing-up period (in most cases, 1950s and *60s) and 
present income of the families would be somewhat higher, reflecting the 
















the families. 



ftutside Interests and 
W^Uswm^ Work Experienc<^ 

Although most of the Volunteers have spent the last few years in 
^hool— mainly college — a sizeable proportion have some previous experi- 
»ce in working with people. Nearly two-thirds report having some kind 
@C social work, recreation or educational work experience— such as 
©ounseloring, recreation leading or tutoring. Of this group about half 
iave worked part-time while in school or during the summer, but one- 
f^arter have had full-time, paid work eacpeilence. 

The principal hobbies and outside activities of the Volunteers are 
those of all college students— attending movies, theater, concerts and 
parties. Hobbies include crafts and reading. The Volunteers* interests 
ire generally intellectually oriented lAiil 
sports or outdoor activities# 



s for Join ing VISTA 
What motivated these essentially middle-class young people to volun- 

teer for service in VISTA? 

V/hen presented with a list of 13 possible reasons for joining VISTA, 
the majority of the Volunteers in the Columbia sample choose two most 
iompelling reasons: to help other people do something worthwhile, and to 

learn about the problems of the poor, (See Table 11 ), Of lesser but 
Still of considerable impoitance to the Volunteers are leanii^ 



fMM 1% — * itasons for Joining VISTA 

Older of Inportance) 




Nature 

of 



Importance to Volunteers 

Rot 






5^- 



O 

ERIC 



Reasons 

help other people § 

do something worthwhile 0 

§0 leazn about the problems 
of the poor 

lo learn about self f 

A step towards social work f 

for a new kind of life f 

fb serve my ;;ountzy § 

for adventure f 

to do something different f 

for religious reasons § 

io be able to travel f 

fo get away from home . P 

For companionship P 

"*^0 = Outer directed, P = Personal 
**^In some items the figures do not total a 
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If the 13 reasons are categorized, according to the principal point 
^ reference, into personal or inner directed reasons and external or outer 
li^rected reasons, we see that the pilmaiy factors which motivated the Vol- 
limteers to join VISTA were outer directed; that is, helping others and 
good . But the Volunteers also are motivated by secondaiy gains 
ilich as leaming about the poor as well as themselves, ai^ in testing ent . 
ttoe possibility of social work as a career. 

In general the parents of the Volunteers support their children's 
fesires to join VISTA. Approximately half of the Volunteers report that 
dr parents approved of their decision, while about one-fourth have 
who are either neutral or who have divided opinions. Only one- 
third of the Volunteers said their parents definitely oppose 
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CHAPTER III 



Insfeioduotion 

AjTter six weete of training, VISTA Volunteeis are sent to their 
feimanent placements in urban and rural conmrunities, migrant canps, 

Indian i«seivations, mental institutions or Job Coxps Camps, They are 
tttached to local agencies who serve as their sponsors and who are 
^]Q>ected to provide the Volunteers with on-going s\5>ervlslon and In- 
iervlce training. Agencies that receive the Volunteers have submitted 
proposals to VISTA Washington, si^plying details about themselves, their 
services and how they e35>ect to use VISTA Volunteers. VISTA sponsors 
are required to offer programs that focus on self-help by the poor and 
Which allow the VISTA Volunteers to work directly with the poor. The job 
the Volunteer must be so designed that it adds new dimensions to exls- 
prograue or initiates services where none previously existed. 

The kind of agency, its programs, its readiness to accept VISTA 
^lunteeis and the provision it makes for on-going supervision and awport, 
^ inmeasurably alter the well-being of the Volunteer and his chances of 
^rfonning a useful and satisfying service to the poor. It is inpossible 
^ discuss the work of VISTA Volunteers in the abstract, without relating 
It to the organizational structure to which the Volunteer is attached, 
Orbicularly in urban poverty where agencies tend to be better organized 

more high^ 
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libation 

At training’s end, the 111 Columbia VISTA Volunteers who success- 
fully passed the VISTA selection procedure were sent to 43 urban spon- 
soring agencies . These sponsors are located in 17 states and all regions 
of the countiy and represent a random selection of urban VISTA agencies.^ 
The largest group of agencies and VISTA Volunteers is clustered on the 
Eastern Seaboard (21 agencies, 52 Volimteers), with the next largest 
group located in the Midwest (10 agencies, 30 Volunteers). There are, 
however, Columbia trained Volunteers in the South and Southwest (6 agen- 
cies, 18 Volunteers), and the far West as well (5 agencies, 6 Volunteers), 
the clustering of agencies in the East and Midwest reflects the concen- 
tration of urban areas in those regions of the countiy. (A complete 
listing of the cities by region to which Volunteers in this study have 
teen assigned is found in Appendix I ) . 

The Volunteers sent to Columbia for training originally expressed 
a wish to work in urban poverty. The training program itself was geaied 
ttward this. It is therefore not surprising that the bulk of the Volun- 
teers were assigned to agencies located in large cities with over 500, OCX) 



^As the Volunteers were ready for service they were assigned by the 
Selection Board to whatever urban agency was ready and eligible to receive 
Volunteers. In most cases agencies available at the end of one training 
class had received their full VISTA quota by the time the next training^ 
cycle was ready for assignment. As a result only in the case of the Bail 
projects, O.I.C. in Philadelphia and Western Improvement in Baltimore 
Columbia Volunteers from more than one training cycle 
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fiopulation, including most of the major cities of the countiy with the 
notable exceptions of Detroit and Los ihigeles. Table shows the cities, 
#ieir sizes and the number of agencies and Volunteers assigned to eaeht • 

1 2 -- ^ize of Cities to Which Volunteers Were ^signed^ 



Size of City 

liiss than 50, OCX) 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 

M ,000 - 99,000 

Las Vegas, New Biwmmi§kg 

100,000 - 249,000 
New Haven 

t|0,000 - 499,000 

Atlanta, Newark, Oakland, Omaha 

100, (X)0 and over 

Mltimore, Cleveland, New York, Houston, 
^iladelphia, St. Loxiis, Chicago, Boston, 
l^shington. New 
flttsburgh 

Total 



to 



Tvne of Agencies 

In urban poverty VISTA Volunteers work for a variety of educational, 
religious and social welfare organizations. Such organizations are gener- 
ally classified as professional organizations. Their goals are chiefly 
professional and they employ a high proportion of professionally trained 
Staff The sponsoring agencies of the Columbia trained Volunteers are 
no exception . 



^U.S. Bureau of Census, 1960. 

^Amitai Etzioni, A ComDarati ve Analysis of, 
i Iwfei Free @i ^Isiieoet 


















In analyzing the underlying goals of organizations, three major 
have been isolated; order goals, involving the prevention of devia- 
tion from (Society through the segregation of deviant populations (prisons, 
•gaining schools, etc.); economic, goals, involving the production end dis- 
tribution of goods and services (bonks, bxasinesses, etc.) and gjjltms goals, 
^dicated to the citation and preservation of cultnre, eomniitinent to 
Iti institutions, beliefs and value systems. 

What are the major goals of the 43 sponsoring agencies? How compar- 



are they? 

Agency heads were asked to outline briefly the major goals, objec- 
and programs of their respective agencies. Although specific pro-, 
prams and orientations differ, all agencies mm primarily concerned with 
w^gLture goals.” 

However, some have also begun to incorporate economic goals such as 
ipcurlng improved housing or increased welfare allotments. This common- 
tfLity of goal orientation gives a broad unity and it is not surprising 
that the tasks performed by VISTA Volunteers and the problems faced cut 
mmss agency and program lines. 

Within the broad context of culture orlented-goals , the 43 sponsor- 
ing agencies concentrate on a variety of activities and spheres of interest. 
#ome are primarily concerned with organizing groups of citizens to secure 
fatter housing inspection or adequate recreational facilities. Others 
Sponsor vocational training programs or assist in the release of arrestees 
Without bail. Some agencies are narrowly oriented toward a specific group 
^ clients such as the mentally retarded. 01i«rs encoapass f 
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tiJU 13 Sponsoring 




to Major Function 



T^fne of Agency 

Multi-facet community action agency* 

Settlement house or federation of 
settlement houses 

Education institutions** 



Number of 
Volunteers 
in Study 



9 

a 



27 



21 



Neighborhood c o^ cils wA Moil a 

associations*** 

Bail bond project 3 

Health or rehabilitation service 4 

City or county urban renewal agency 2 

iieligious organizations**** 3 

City or county welfare diipirti^Kl 1 

Miscellaneous***** 3 

Total 43 



i 

i 

7 

I 

3 

1 

II 

III 



*Multi-facet community action agencies are generally the city-wide 
lam of the War on Poverty. They sponsor a wide variety of seivlce and 
iommunity organization activities. 



^^^^Educational institutions include vocational training programs, 
hoards of education and pre- school piograms. 



^^Neighborhood or block associations are mainly interested in arousing 
citizen action in such areas as housing, recreation and health. 

*^***^Religious organizations are mainly local parishes which sponsor 
cither service programs (i.e., schools) or community organization activities 



kxx - x ^ 2 ^q miscellaneous category includes a council on human 
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principal airfices parforiiad. 



number of 
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Mwere 
^pendix II. 

of Ooluiibia tr^ned VISTA Volunteers are attached 

Ml 



prof rams. These agencies, in 
or coordinate the Major anti -poverty program in the 
a« ffcai Start, Neighborhood Service Centers, tutoring 
■training, etc.). The Volunteers attached to the 



next largest group of Volunteers are placed in settlement 
,, folloifed fjiy educational institutions. Slightly more than half 
Volunteer® ai-e assigned to th®ie th 



tmd Slae or ■■■iTencles 

Diversi ty of geographli 
|t% in age and size. 



Slightly under half the agencies are relatively new (less than 3 
TO of age); most of these are a direct outgzowth of the War on Povezty 








i^encles, and a sizeable g 3 X>up have anyehexe fzom 30 to more than 60 
piers of community seirvice. Included in the sample are some of the 

settlement houses and major boards of education in the countzy. 

However, even the older agencies have felt the impact of the War 
m Poverty. Their services to the disadvantaged have expanded in the 
f^zm of new and experimental programs | most of the Folmteers are 

OisAiiied to these new programs. 

The federal government is a czucial source of funding for the new, 
ttl well as the older agencies, and the monies are supplied primarily, 
bit not conpletely, through the O.E.O.. Had the War on Poverty not 
teen declared, it is questionable whether the services that involve the 
telunteers wruld exist. Thus, while there is a wide age range among 
tea agencies, the older groups are flexible enough to expand their pro- 
radically, thereby attenpting to meet the new set of GirGumStances 
by the War on Poverty. 

The variation in size and ozganizational complexity among the 43 

great. It is almost impossible to conqsare the internal struc- 
tere of a neighborhood-based improvement associations with a massive board 
education or state hospital. Differences based on client population can 
te misleading inasmuch as the metiiods of detezmining client population are 
#0 varied. Some ozganizations consider as clients all children in the city 
or anyone who has come to a meeting or dropped into a service center. 
iOther agencies encompass a small neighborhood or purposely choose to 
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Size of agency, however, may have a definite bearing on potential 
r VISTA adjustment and success. Therefore, some rough measure of agen- 
^ size is needed. Sponsoring heads were asked for two sets of statistics j 
^proximate number of clients served in a year and number of full-time 
ftaff . Client populations ranged from less than 250 in the case of a 
ginai 1 neighborhood improvement association or a teenage school run by a 
local parish, to more than 100,000 in the case of the boards of education, 
fhe distribution of staff shows a similar pattern: approximately nine 
fgencies have staffs of ten persons or less; eight agencies have staffs 
#f 11 to 100 persons, while in the case of the eight largest agencies, 
for v/hich data is available, total staffs start at 100 and run to more 
than 1,000.1 

Although there is soife overlapping in teims of number of staff and 
flients served, a pattern appears to emerge. Small urban VISTA agencies 
fend to have anywhere from one to ten paid, full-time staff and serve up 
2,000 clients per year. Hfedium sized agencies have staffs ranging 
rom 11 to lOO persons and client loads of about 1,000 to 50,000 per 
year. The largest agencies have staffs of 100 to as high as 1,000, and 
|ave client populations of 2,000 to more than 100,000 per year. It must 
|e remembered that with one or two exceptions, the agencies are not in- 
folved in therapeutic intervention, but are primarily in education and 
focial action. As a result, client populations are large, and, in some 
yases, three to five paid staff members plus VISTA Volunteers may have a 
projected client load in the thousands . (See Table 14.) 
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Educational and social welfare agencies have become increasingly 
^^irofessional in the last decades. All but one of the VISTA Sponsoring 
^encies are professionally directed and most have professional staffs 
ganging fiom one peison in the smaller agencies to many hundreds in the 
large ci'ty-vn.de organizations. The professionals with whom the Volun- 
teers work are not all social workers, they come from many disciplines 
Including teaching, psychology, the ministiy, engineering and the law. 

The higher the proportion of professionals on an agency staff the 
gore professional the agency tends to be. The agencies in our study 
fhow a wide spread with respect to per cent of professionally trained 
itaff . Because of this spread it is meaningless to generalize about 
gegree of professionalism of these urban VISTA agencies, (see Table 15.) 
Suffice it to say that the sample includes some marginally professional 
Agencies (such as block associations) and some highly professional organ- 
izations (such as casework agencies, boards of education and itsii 



pitals ) . 



Professionals as Bar a ent of Total Staff 



cent 
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ine professional staff member 



staff as such, a 
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With the possible exception of the boaids of education, a vocational 
ili'aining program, the bail bond projects and the state mental hospital, 
fMofessional and non-professional lines tend to be blurred and jobs assigned 
mre on the basis of available personnel than on professional qualifications 
Ihus fluidity of staffing, of course, benefits the VISTA Volunteers, few of 
bring with them any professional training. Approximately two-thirds 
^ the Volunteers found that there was no shaip demarcation in their agen- 
rt.es between piofessional and non-professional staff, with respect to duties 
and status, while at least half reported that most people in the agency 
^^ught of the VISTAS as part of the professional staff . According to the 
Volunteers, most of the professional staff seemed to as 
and dedication as the VoluntSvers tbemselves. 

. Qf Ooe ration 

One final variable which could have considerable effect on VISTA sat- 
isfaction is the principal mode of operation of the Sponsoring Agency. In 
aariying out their goals, some agencies concentrate primailly on providing 
direct service to clients. Others have as their principal mode of opera- 
tion community action, involving the organization of clients into social 
actions groups to secure needed services. The Columbia Training Program 
from its inception was geared to the preparation of VISTA Voliinteers for 
• community action agencies, and it v/as assumed that the concentration point 
©f VISTA activity would be community organization. In reality, more than 
** lialf (585S) of the Volunteers found their agencies to be primarily oriented 
foward providing immediate and direct service to clients; only about one- 
guarter were engaged primarily in community action ^ 



The Volunteers Look A t Their Agencies 



Although the Volunteers* perception of agency is only one view, it 
|s a crucial one in the context of the present study. Adjustment to 
tgency and internalization of its goals and value systems represent one 
pf- the principal hurdles facing the VISTA Volunteer in urban poverty and 
intertwined with perfoimahce and job satisfaction. To a great extent, 
the Columbia trained Volunteers feel positively about the agencies to 
Irhich they aie attached. Itoquestionably this positive evaluation helped 
to Insure their job success and their low attrition rate. When consider- 
ing their feelings, it is inportant to keep in mind that the majority of 



the agencies are involved in direct service rather than community organi- 
sation. It should be noted too that the organizations vary from large. 



professional agencies to small, fluid neighborhood associations. 
From a battery of questions covering various staffing and organiza- 
ional aspects of agencies comes a profile of the sponsoring agencies of 
le 111 Columbia trained Volunteers as 



end of four 'months on the job. 



OrLentation Towards Clients 
Most important, the sponsoring agencies, in general, were consid- 
ed by the Volunteers to have a positive approach to the poor. Eighty- 
ght per cent of the Volunteers report their agencies are sympathetic 
f clients. At least 82Jt felt their agencies are involved with the poor, 
id, despite problene, are trying to do a job for the poor; while saw 
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|)espite the fact that so many agencies are service-oriented, rather than 
Involved in direct social action, most of the Volunteers judged their 
iponsors* goals to be entirely coirpatible with their personal motiva- 
tions for joining VISTA (i.e., effective service to the poor). This 
foal compatibility represents a crucial step in the process of Volunteer 
Internalization of agency goals. In a sense, problems of bureaucracy, 
fhannels, poor supervision, etc. diminish in inportance once Volunteers 
ferceive that they and the agency are going in the same direction, al- 
though not necessarily by the same means « (SiS Sactlon A, Table 16.) 



Atmosphere of Dedica tion ^Commitment 

But the agencies have more in common with the Volunteers than a 
iompatibility of goals and a positive approach to the poor. The atmos- 
phere of the agencies was considered conducive to cariying out the job 
fy 6 O 5 S or more of the Volunteers. They report that a sense of enthusi- 
asm and dedication peimeates, and there is evidence of a positive rela- 
tionship between clients and staff. In addition, the Volunteers report 
|i strong sense of puipose and a tendency for eveiyone to pitch in and do 
the job without regard to rank o^ stetis* ieeldon i| Table 14,) 

ielationships Within Agency 

■ ■ 

Interpersonal relationships between members of the agency staff 

« 

ind between the staff and the VISTA Volunteers were perceived as posi- 
tive by almost two-thirds of the Volunteers. Sixty-three per cent felt 
that a closely knit feeling exists between members of the agency staff. 

















little difficulty being accepted by the agency staff, thus they also 
fcanefit from this close supportive atmosphere. 

In most agencies there was an absence of excessive preoccupation 
1d.th professionalism. As had been noted, 60 % or TOre of the Volunteeis 
Reported no sharp demarcations between professional and non-professional 
$taff . (In fact, VISTA Volunteers often found themselves considered as 
professional staff.) There is a definite concern on the part of the 
administration about staff development and growth including the develop- 
|nent of the Volunteers. As Volunteers grow on the job, responsibilities 
tend to increase and most of them feel that their skills and abilities 
pre used to the ftillest extent. Thus, not only are the sponsors of 
almost two-ti'iirds of the Volunteers considered to be genuinely concerned 
frith the poor and committed to an effective job, but staff relationships 
mirror this dedication. 

The absence of excessive professionalism, however, was not true in 
all agencies and all VISTA Volunteers did not feel equally positive about 
their agencies. But the general picture was of flexibility, staff cohe- 
aiveness and positive orientation towards coiODon goals. (See Section C, 
fable 16.) 

Msanial Pressure 

Because of the immensity of the poveiiy problems at hand and the 
^wness of many agencies and/or programs, there is considerable inteinal 
^essure on staff. Although the VISTA Volunteers alleviated, to some 
^gzee, the severity of the manpower problem, the pressures were by no 
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i|id the staff is continually harassed because there is so much to do 
Ipd not enough help. It is not suiprising that more than two-thiids of 
Volunteers felt they were being used to the fullest and not just 
to routine work. (See Section D, Table 16 which follows,) 



16 — Evaluation of 



■ea of Evaluation 

U iositive Approach to Poor 

%spathetic to clients 
Veiy 

Somewhat 

Involved with poor 

Veiy 

Somewhat 

iBspite of problems, tiying 
to do job for poor 

Sealing with some of most pres- 
sing problems of community 



Percent of 

Agreeing 



.5 



»,5 



UQ 



•i.a 



§* Atmosphere of Agency 

- fann feeling between staff and 
clients 

(ense of enthusiasm and commit- 
ment 
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Mma of Evaluation 



XJfelationships — Emphasis on 
^essionalism 

I overemphasis on professionalism 

apervisors concerned about staff 
growth and development 

closely knit, warm friendly 
feeling 

M sharp demarcations between pro- 
fessional and non-professional 
staff 

Professional staff as enthusiastic 
and dedicated as Volunteers 

Many people consider VISTAS ftrl 
of professional staff 



W* Amount of Work. Use of Volunteers 

HBTAS used to fullest, not only 
for routine work 

toisiderable pressure on staff 
because so much to do, not 
enough staff 

Ejnergencies always occu^ng that 
need coping with 
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jiijimanizational Belationshins 

Columbia trained Volunteers were assigned to agencies which ranged 
from very small infoimal groups, to veiy large complex organizations, 
^ze of oiganization is, of course, an important factor in determining 
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^or more organized, bureaucratic and fozmallzed relationships. T5ie 
ilnaller the organization, the more chance for waiinth, informality and 
^sy acceptance of another pair of hands. All agencies require some 
Asgree of organization and some bureaucracy, but excessive st mctur e 
tti tewbrol is hard for young Volunteers to accept . 

The follovTing tables indicate how the Volunteers viewed their 
agencies with respect to 




opennesa to mm 



i^gree of Organization % 

Highly organized I 4.3 

Somewhat organized 40.6 

Somewhat disorganized 17.9 



.2 



100.0 



Amount of Bureaucracy 

Mghly bureaucratic 
bureaucratic 



lesponse 

Total 



17.1 

52.3 

.7 



0.9 



o 



J^gree of Openness to New Ideas 



at all open 
open 

open 



p.l 

.0 

i6.0 

iO.9 



; .1 J V/f -V JTT-j.yi'. '• «i' 
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Only a small peixsentage of Volunteers see their agencies as overly 
itaireaucratic and unreceptive to new ideas • Most feel that the sponsoring 
l^encies embody the necessary structure to function effectively and that 
teeaucracy as such is not a problem hankering agency effectiveness . 
Ijamost one-thiitl of the Volunteers felt their agencies were completely 
iree of bureaucracy while said they found sponsors completely open 
receptive to new ideas.) 

VISTA Volunteers, frequently at the bottom of the agency hierarchy, 
are particularly sensitive to openness of agency communications and the 
ttnount of time it takes for new policies and procedures to be comrauni- 
aated to all staff echelons . l^tore than 60% felt that it took a reasonable 
amount of time for the communication of ideas, attesting again to the 
n^atively unbureaucratic nature of many of the agencies involved. 

Agencies that are either too highly organized or too disorganized 
present different kinds of problems to VISTA Volunteers, Considering 
the size of some of the agencies, it is not suip rising that about 25% of 
the Volunteers evaluated their sponsors as highly organized. Only seven 
per cent, however, reported a high state of disorganization. The vast 
fliajority chose a middle ground evaluation of moderate organization. 
Slightly more Volunteers felt the agency was somewhSt ®®i 0 »ized mWsume 
than somewhat disorganized . 



The overall evaluation of their agencies merely reinforces the 
... o +.hA VoTimteers. Acoroximately 
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a VISTA Volunteer and 60% report their agencies are doing either a 
i or excellent job for the poor. A minority of Volunteers dissent in 
li evaluations . The folloiAm tjM^ Wm Volunteer reeetioi^t 



Atency as a Place for 

mxA ygiwiggEs 



Excellent 

food 



If 



Total 



^^.2% 

30.6 

20.7 

13 .^ 

100 . 0 % 



Quality of Job 

Excellent |il> 23 . 4 ^ 

37.0 

32.4 

m " 07.2 

Total ioo 
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ftEEiblems Faced bv Agencies in Doing an Effective Job 

Although Volunteers were essentially positive in evaluating the 
f^als, relationships and structure of their agencies, they were not 
lAthout awareness of some of the problems which potentially hamper 
Infective service to the poor. Given a series of potential problem 
i^as. Volunteers were asked to rate the areas as creating serious prob- 
toms, minor problems or no real problems at all for their agencies. In 
^e following table, the areas are divided into three categories; prob- 
lems external to the agency, arising either from community and clients 
m from other agencies; problems internal to the agency arising from 
toterference by boards, agency structure, funding groups, staff; and 
^oblems pertaini.ng to the program, its conception, inplementation, or 
^sources available. Bespons^ 



a problem eategoiy, 




17 — Problems Fa ced by Sponsoilng 



as. 



iank Order of 



PeaDondents noting 
Problem 





Ike^amal Problems 


% 


" % 
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Itick of support of community 


m.3 


18 . 8 * 


4 


Local political forces 


^.4 


32 . 4 * 


•f 


Hostility on part of other 
community agencies 


42.3 


§ 1 . 4 * 


i' 


Restrictive policies of other 
agencies with which must imM 


46.8 


46.0* 


3 


Clients* indifference 


il*7 


|t4* 



MiemaL A gency Problems 

lireaucracy and red tape in agency 
Interference by funding 
Interference by agency board 
Interference by proft^A«ift 

^io^rain Problems 

I^ck of money resources 
Agency program 

Oi^lapping and duplication of 
services among agencies in area 



14.0 


46.0 


i7.0 


§9.5* 


16.1 


13.2* 


JT.t 


fj*f* 


10.3 


19.7 


36.2 


41.3* 


K).6 


44 . 0 * 



IS:# 



*Total of Problem and No Problem categories does not equal 100^ 
because of Volunteers who felt they did not know the situa-^q^ 
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As can be seen in the preceding table, the Volunteers felt that 
the major problems facing their agencies, in cariying out their poverty 
goals, were created by others and did not stem from agency deficiencies 
i# such. The most serious problem was lack of money, followed closely 
such clearly external factors as lack of community support, client 
indifference, the negative effect of local political forces, restrictive 
policies or hostility on the part of other community agencies also in- 
volved in serving the same population. 



Agency boards, staff funding agents, program and bureaucracy were 
soen in a relatively positive view as halfdng, rather than hindering, 
to serve the poor. 

Again \/e see a clear indication of how far the Volunteers have 
eoine within four months in their positive identification with Sponsors 
«id their internalization of agency perceptions. It would appear that 



the Sponsoring Agencies, despite any claims about Volunteer indifference 
«• hostility, have done a remarkable job of building a positive image 
^ social welfare agencies in the eyes of a majority of the Volunteers. 
Biis positive image should be influential in determining whether the 
^lunteers remain in the helping professions after VISTA. Even more 
iaportant, it may well color their future r«^ as citizens when they 
Mitui® to their own communities. 

TO summarize, from the foregoing we get a positive picture of the 
urban VISTA Sponsoring Agencies. As seen by the VISTA Volunteers, they 
tend to be relatively unbureaucratic and conducive to a free flow of 
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iibilities and emergency needs. Professional standards, though applicable, 
are not unduly regimenting and there is a strong sense of puipose and 
iedication to the welfare of clients and the elimination of poverty. 

.the agencies are hectic, under pressure but warm and closely Imit. VISTA 
Volunteers have had few problems of acceptance and are often considered 
is professionals. For approximately 60^ of the Volunteers, their intro- 
duction to social agencies is positive; they evidence a sense of identi- 
fication and, to a considerable degree, internalization of agency goals, 
procedures and staff policies. Approximately two-thirds of the Volun- 
teers feel their agencies were good or excellent places for VISTA Volun- 
teers and 60% report that their agencies are doing a good or excellent 

»i 

Job for the poor. 

This does not mean, however, that a positive picture exists for 
all Volunteers. Approximately 30-3^% of the Volunteers e:^ressed nega- 
tive feelings about their agency. Approximately one-third of the Volun- 
teers found the atmosphere of their agencies lacking in waimth and com- 
mitment. Slightly under one-third raised questions of excessive profes- 
iionalism and separation of professionals and non-professionals . About 
t0% question their agencies’ dedication to the welfare of the poor. In 
future reports, it will be important to isolate this group of unsatis- 
fied Volunteere in order to deteimine v/hether particular types of agen- 
cies , jobs or personal charecteristics of Volunteers art responsible for 
tMs dissatisfaction. 

Although we can only aoplaud the degree of integration with agency 
acJueved by the Volunteers witMn a fouy month period, what of the clitic 
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and gadfly dimension of the VISTA role? Did the Columbia Volunteers too 
readily accept agency perceptions about the barriers to effective service 
to the poor? It is fine for Volunteers to adjust to and internalize the 
role of an agency, but one hopes that some Volunteers can maintain a 
critical distance. It is haid to believe that the Sponsoring Agencies 
of the Volunteers were so generally devoid of problems* Perhaps it is 
loo much to expect most young inexperienced Volunteers to be both part of 












CHAPTER IV 



The Role of the VISTA Volunteer in Urban Poverty 




Before discussing the specific tasks performed by the VISTA 
Volunteer in urban poverty, it is valuable to look at the historical 
®nd social background vhich gave rise to VISTA and against which the 
Wle is played. 

Although there have always been groups in our society interested 
i® the problems of the poor and the manifest inequities among various 
Victors of society, the War on Poverty has, since its inception in 
1964, riveted public opinion on the existence of some 35 million Americans 
who live in squalor and abject poverty amidst great material wealth. 
Furthermore, the War on Poverty has institutionalized to a heretofore 
unknown extent, public and private efforts to reach these people and 
teing them into the mainstream of middle-class American life. 

Only once before in our history-* during the crisis days of the 
New Deal- -has the government been so committed to providing extensive 
economic and social relief to a sector of the population suffering from 
acute want. But the target group of the New Deal and the compact 
between the Roosevelt administration and the people were different. 

The central theme of President Roosevelt *s New Deal was its insistence, 
that ownership of private property entailed a responsibility to public 
interest as well as to private gain; that it was the role of the 
government to intervene, if necessary, to ensure that each individual 
who wanted work had the opportunity to be decently and gainfully 
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employed. The l^y to the New Deal 



was the provision of 
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opportunity for those who were willing to strive for it, those who 
Would work for their own hetterrnent . 

But what of the individuals in society who cannot successfully 
help themselves, who are victims of forces heyond their control such 
€ts discrimination or lack of education? Such individuals were over- 
looked by the New Deal and passed over by the post-war prosperity years. 



There remains an unseen America, a land of 
limited opportunity and restricted choice.... 
These are the people behind the American 
looking glass. There are nearly 35 million 
of them. Being poor is not a choice for 
these millions; it is a rigid way of life. 

It is handed down from generation to genera- 
tion in a cycle of inadequate education, 
inadequate homes, inadequate jobs and 
stunted ambitions . 



These so-called "hard core poor" are the target population of 
the War on Poverty and the client groups of the VISTA Volunteers. How 
to effectively reach and assist them to break out of the cycle of 
P<;;werty is a crucial challenge facing the helping professions today. 

The burgeoning government programs and greater recognition of 
iBiman needs have intensified an existing shortage of manpower in the 
^cial welfare field. As a result, new and creative uses of subprofes- 
sionals are being introduced. Questions are being raised as to the 
appropriateness of extensive reliance on the psychotherapeutic model 
m the sole method of intervention. Implicit in this is the realization 
^at traditional methods have failed to reach the target population 
rtf the War on Poverty. VISTA and the role ^ -j-ff ay 
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integral oart of the attempt on the part of the government and private 
Sectors of social welfare to meet the new challenges nosed by the 
War on Poverty. 

The emphasis on a one-to-one relationship, aimed at removing 

the internal obstacles blocking full ego functioning, is giving way 

to a broader recognition of the positive ways in which ego processep 

fi.e., those personality processes which mediate the individual’s 

attemnt to be successful in his environment) are developed and molded 

1,2 

through challenge and growth. The short experience of the War on 
Bpverty has underlined the fact that a ma.jor aspect of cultural and 



atonomic deprivation is the lack of opportunity to develop ego skills 
and attitudes so essential to Our middle class, highly symbolic, 
technological society . 

As a result, a need has crystallized for another model of ih- 

1,2 

dividual intervention- -the social competence model, which draws 



T. Gladwin, Social Competence and Clinical Practice . Washington, 
Institute of Mental Health. March 1966. 
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”G. Rae. A.F. Quentin, T. Gladwin, and E.M. Bower, "Mental Health, 
locial Competence and the on Poverty," American 
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As Reissman^ says in *'New Approaches to Mental Health treat - 

ment fm I^hor and Low Income Groups": 

Low income people are task oriented, concrete, concerned 
primarily with the here and now and focussed on solving 
immediate problems. If they have troubles they are in- 
terested in finding a way to cope with them, I am con- 
vinced that if we are to help them we must resnond to 
their need, as they see it, for more successful coping 
techniques. It is necessary to shift our focus from how 
they are reacting to how they are acting, from defensive 
reactions to coping styles, from changing their reactions 
to teaching them more successful actions, 

VHiile the social competence model directs attention to a new 
form of individual intervention, another model of group intervention 
also come to the fore through the efforts of the Civil Rights 



Movement and the War on Poverty--the social power model. If one accepts 
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the premise that there is a direct relationship between lack of power 
and poverty, which results in the perpetuation of the poor, generation 
after generation, then reliance on the social competence model is 
Insufficient, Since the cycle of poverty is caused principally by 
societal factors, such factors can best be influenced through group 
action of the poor to bring about institutional change. This model of 
group organization is at the very heart of the War on Poverty's Community 
Action Porgrams. Both the social competence and social power models 
are necessary and mutually reinforcing, and the role of the VISTA Vol- 
unteer must be considered in the context of these twin models. Accep- 
ting the premise of the War on Poverty- -that society should guaran- 
tee everyone the right to be part of the mainstream, and that this 
fight can be best realized through opportunities for maximum participation 

Reissman, Mew Approaches to Mental Health Treatment for 
and Low Income Groups, Reo. No. 2. Natl aEmX Ingt. 



the poor in actions to meet theli n#ads«*what is the role of the 



Volunteer in this endeavor? 

It is well and good for professionals to accept theoretically 
^e need of the poor for social competence and social power. What 
iHout the poor themselves? Experience has shown that the grinding 

^fects of poverty and discrimination, generation after generation, may 

« 

if suit in a deep-seated apathy and disillusionment. Yet the success of 
(rtther the social competence or the social power models presupposes a 
Whilization of the poor. Clearly some force is needed to bridge the 
§ip, to bring together the server and the served, the needy and the 
services. An important new source of such manpower has been discovered 
in the trained indigenous worker drawn from the very groups to which 
totervention is directed. Reports coming from various projects through- 
«lt the country attest to the success of the indigenous nonprofessional 
lurking with the poor in such diverse jobs as research interviewer, 
^creation aide, child welfare aide, parent education aide, homemaker, 
lantal health aide and indigenous organizer for Community Action Programs. 
®ls movement, although growing, is not widespread enough to meet all 

for "bridging" manpower. In addition, it would appear that the use 
indigenous workers as bridges to and from the poor has, within it, 
]pitential contradictions which might in time undermine their effectivene^# 
Ai such workers become involved in the agencies for which they work, 
there is an ever present tendency for them to become over identified 

the agency and the professionals and to ^ow apart from the eotimiunity 
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which they came. 



The trade union movement offers vivid examples of how "workers 



from the olant" can he transformed into union businessmen as they 



lire exposed to middle^class environment and aspirations • This is not , 



Of course, offered as an argument against indigenous workers, hut 



merely as an illustration of the complexity of relying on any one 
as the sole source of essential "bridging" manpower. 

Our research indicates there is another important source of 



manpower for the crucial process of mobilizing the poor--the VISTA 
Volunteer . Because of a unique blend of youth, idealism, and 
living in the neighborhood VISTA Volunteers are able to bridge the 
gap between "the haves" and "the have nots” and serve as effective 



catalytic 



The VISTA Role 



Most VISTA jobs, whether in Community Action Programs, settle- 
ments, Bail Bond or Appalachia, involve several layers of activity 
derived from the common components of the VISTA 
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^R. Reif and F. Reissman, The Indigenous Nonprofessionals ; 
Strategy of Chaige in Community Action and Community Mental Health 
Programs, Report No. 3, National Institute of Labor Education. Mental 
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4» Bridges 'between the world of the ghetto 
the world C3utside , 

ftiforming the ghetto community about 
Opportunities and serving as the go- 
between who brings the poor face-to- 
face with the available servlees .. 

1# Sjjtrks or catalysts 

Activating neighbors to join togetb^ 
to do something for themselves 

S« Service Agents 

infer ing concrete help to Individuals 
or families in need — teaching, tutoir*. 
ing, intervention and advocacy 

%• Innovators and gadflys 

Mscovering needs and trying out new 
services, criticizing the status quo 
and advancing the untried 

I* %mbols of mobility and concern 

Offering a contact with the outside 
world, and a representative of the 
larger society that cares 

Some examoles of how VISTA Volunteers play out these roles will 
^arify what is meant by bridge, catalysts, service agents, etc, 

VISTA Volunteer as a Bridge 

Sargent Shriver has said ’’VISTA Volunteers are the heart of 
♦Ae War on Poverty and will attempt to bridge the gulf between the 
four and the rest of America,” Of all the services offered by VISTA 
Volunteers, communication to and from the ghettos is probably the 
most important. Some VISTA jobs are especially designed to encompass 
tie bridge role. For example, the boards of education in two large 
cities, one in the 
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fISTA Volunteers who are attached to schools in Negro ghettos, to 

ievelop systematic home visiting programs aimed at hrlngii^ 

home and school into more direct communication. 

lachel, a 23-year-old VISTA Volunteer, is 
Itiddingly referred to as a "street walker" hy 
her fellow Volunteers because she walks around 
the neighborhood surrounding the school all 
day visiting homes. 

ihe explains that the school is trying to do 
la good educational Job in the classroom but 
iannot be successful without the parents* 
understanding and cooperation. Her Job is to 
link the two; to talk with parents about the 
school; to encourage them to come in and talk 
With the principal when necessary; to inform 
the neighborhood about the available enrich- 
ment programs such as pre-school and Saturday 
morning kindergartens; to visit the homes of 
absent children to see if family problems 
are preventing attendance and to help such 
families get connected with the Neighborhood 
©pportunities Center where assistance is avail- 
able. At the same time, Rachel tries to help 
teachers understand the home problems of par- 
ticular children, and on the day we visited, 
it was Rachel who found a missing child whom 
©either parents nor school could locate. 

With the help of this VISTA and others like 
her, a public school in the deepest ghetto is 
developing a two-pronged approach to education 
encompassing both the classroom and the home. 

In other cases, the bridge activity arises informally and is 
lot necessarily Job -connected. It stems from the fact that the 
Volunteers live in the neighborhoods, are accessible to all, are 
Willing to listen to problems and to suggest remedies and encourage 
action. Almost two-thirds of the Volunteers in our samole report 
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A middle-aged Volunteer who works in the adult education 



local school gave an account of how the process 



1 get all kinds of requests for help — students 
frequently contact me for other neighbors who 
aeed help — which is very nice. They ask me 
ilmost anything in the world they think I know 
the answer to. They telephone me, seek me out* 
irt meetings, on the street and after classes. 



You see. I'm so accessible- -they know where I 
live because I tutor at home, so niy apartment 
Is open to them. What to do about rats, cub 
scouts, recourse to landlords, health problems# 
everything, I always try to do something — 
usually referral or information. 



In answer to the question ”Do you think the fact that you were 



S VISTA Volunteer made a / difference in your neighbors' choosing to 
gome to you for help?" she said, ’Yes, I establish this immediately 
iind offer my services --offer them recklessly- -which I think a VTSTA 



Volunteer should, I don't think they would have agggpted me, a white j 



I weren't a VISTA," 



le VISTA Volunteer as a Service Agent 



In addition to informing the neighborhood about services, 
recruiting for programs and referring those in need of help, many 
VISTA Volunteers serve as staff in agency programs, deepening and 
^[tending the impact of the services offered. For example, in a 
torge Negro literacy and vocational training program, VISTA Volunteers 
W>rk in the classrooms along with trained teachers to increase the 
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I*m a teaching assistant in the math class from 
^ "to h and tutor at night in another school, 

•The instructor is usually present, but I take 
at least one-half responsibility for the class. 

H do a certain amount of organization of the 
class — finding out who is on what level, in- 
formally placing them in groups. Very often 
I take part of the class and instruct them. 

Equally often I work with three or four indi- 
viduals on different levels, I move from group 
to group in class finding out who is lost, bored, 
unhappy, and by this time have been able to 
establish good relationships with most of the 
students, 

I do some attendance and keep records, but 
this is not a burden since it enables me to 
know people's names and get closer to them. 

Because of the personality of the instructor I 
make it my business to soften the bl@W Uteii I 
sense he's going to get angry, 

yi^TA Volunteers as Catalysts 

Second only to the bridging function in significance is the 



VISTA Volunteer as catalyst or spark plug for social 



In a large Southern city several young Volunteers 
attached to a Neighborhood Service Center are 
organizing a poor white fundamentalist community 
Which lies in the shadow of a large mill. 

When the Volunteers first arrived, houses were 
crumbling and streets were filthy. Within three 
months a Citizens Mutual Club had been formed 
and the effects of a club-sponsored clean-up 
campaign were evident. Pressure was being exerted 
upon the city to fix the sewer system and resurface 
the streets. A voter registration drive had pro- 
duced 45 new voters. (The fact that all voted for 
the segregationist candidate did not appreciably 
diminish the Volunteers' pleasure.) 

At the present time the VISTAS are struggling with 
the problem of how to help the teenagers organize 
a club-sponsored youth program which will meet their 
needs and yet not incur the wrath of their funda- 
aentallst parents , for as one Volunteer will tell you 









lie want a Tjroader program for teenagers but 
the Citizens Mutual Club is the continuing 
force in this community when we leave --we 
iannot afford to split it because of dances 
for teenagers. It's a funny thing, here we 
are-- VISTAS — helping to create a power struc- 
ture in a community and this structure turns 
out to be very conservative in terms of our 
values and yet very liberal in terms of the 
movement in this community. 

How VISTA Volunteers serve as catalysts can best be des^ribei. 
in their own words: 

Lome Street is a dead-end street near a large 
State hospital. There are 3^ houses, the major- 
ity of which are three family dwellings. In all, 
the street has approximately l40 adults and 250 
children, mostly Negro, At the head is a rundown 
playground and at the base a store which overcharges 
the people in the street, 

Lome Street has poor housing, garbage, absentee 
landlords, rats, roaches, poor schools, high per- 
centage of welfare mothers, high crime rate, little 
police protection and a highly transient population. 



ihe four of us rented two apartments on the street. 
It was summer and another agency had just pulled 
out of a recreation program they started for the 
lids on the block. We stepped in and ran the pro- 
gram during August. It gave us a chance to get to 
Snow the kids and some of the mothers. 



It soon became evident to us that one of the channels 
in trying to improve conditions on Lome Street was 
some sort of organization of adults. We began by 
dividing the street into four sections and each of us 
Went to see the families in his area. We approached 
ihe adults by explaining who we were and discussing 
ihe problems of Lome Street, The most mentioned 
problems were housing and police protection. We told 
them about the American Friends Service Committee's 
®Call for Action" program to improve housing and 
asked if they*d be interested to meet with other 
Neighbors about this and other problems. They were 
far from optimistic about the chances for any success- 
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(fhe neighbors of Lome Street did meet, 
and self-help has begun. Tenants have or- 
ganized against landlords, a tutoring program 
using mothers on the street is underway and 
there is talk of a coffee house and a referral 
center to connect the people on the blo^ak with 
available community services.) 

The VISTA Volunteer as Innovator 

Another important VISTA function is that of innovator of 
new services or gadfly with respect to existing services . Sometimes 
the Volunteer recognizes the need for a new service or another way 
of doing things and comes to the agency with a plan. Interviews 
with both Volunteers and Supervisors indicate that many of these 
suggestions receive agency approval and the VISTA is given per- 
mission to put his idea into action. 



In other instances, the agency itself has conceived of a 
new project but is without funds or staff to carry forward the idea, 
VISTA Volunteers are assigned to the agency to experiment with and 



pilot program. 



In a large California city. Volunteers were 
aisigned to a local Parish to set up and run 
a school for teenagers who have been expelled 
from the public schools, usually because of 
behavior problems. This school has been es- 
tablished by the Parish as an education sal- 
vage operation and they hope to demonstrate to 
the local Board of Education the feasibility of 
such a program. Although the Parish was instru- 
ISintal in organizing the school and serves as a 
buffer between the school and community agencies, 
the day-to-day operation is managed by the VISTAS 
with minimal assistance from the sponsor. Ten 
I^TA Volunteers comprise the staff of this 
©thool; one acts as principal, five are teachers 
and the remaining four are deployed as community 
workers concerned with establisliiag relilltMi 
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■with parents and interpreting the school 
orogram and nuroose to orospective students 
and the conmunity at large. Supplementing 
the VISTAS and, under their supervision, 
are volunteer oarent-aides and a work study 
gtudent from a local university. During the 
past year the school maintained steady enroll- 
ment of if-5 students --all high school drop- 
©Uts. The VISTAS have experimented with 
unconventional classroom methods including 
field trips, liberal individual attention and 
even some psychodrama. Now the Board of 
Education is interested in the school and may 
take back one of the "graduates". 

The individual involvement of the VISTAS with 
the students in this situation often brings to 
light deep-seated problems which at times the 
VISTAS find too much to handle. Unfortunately 
in this set-up there is no professional help 
available to the Volunteers to provide more in- 
tensive treatment when needed. The VXHA 
Volunteers worry about this lack. 

The VISTA as a Symbol of Mobility and Concern 

The VISTA Volunteers in our sample report that because they are 

white, middle class and from a different part of the country, they 

serve some symbolic purpose in Negro ghettos. Volunteers say that 

teenagers look to them as symbols of mobility and that for many 

black citizens, the VISTA Volunteers offer the first experience with 

Whites who care. 

liiat Does a ^pi cal Group of VISTA Volunteers Do in Urban Poverty 

We will move now from a consideration of the conceptual frame- 
work of VISTA and the VISTA role to a detailed examination of how 
a typical group of 111 Volunteers act out the role in urban poverty. 




catalysts. Innovators and symbols of hope to the hard-core poor? 
What type of tasks do they carry out, and how? 

In an attempt to classify the jobs of the Volunteers in our 
samole into some meaningful system, each Volunteer was asked to 
describe in detail his present job and the amount of tiime spent 




on each oart, if the job entailed several functions. 

The jobs as reported by the Volunteers were varied. They 
occurred in manj'" settings, covered the gamut of tasks usually 
associated with the helping process. They were referred to by 
a variety of Job titles including case aide, community organizer, 
teacher, group worker, etc. In order to summarize such seemingly 
disparate jv:>bs, some classification system had to be developed. 

An analytical study of the 111 job descriptions indicated that 
there were three distinct functions which could be isolated and 
which occiirred in one or more combinations in most VISTA jobs. 

The three functions, as previously envimerated, were the 
bridge function, the service function and the catalyst function, 
and they became the basis of the classification system employed. 
|The innovative and symbolic roles of VISTA Volunteers appeared 
to be present across the board and were eliminated as a basis of 
ilsssif ication , ) 




The definitions of the 




used in 



proeess are as follows: 
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1. Service Function 



Service to Groups 



Maintenance service to groups — tutoring, 
teaching, leading groun, acting as resource 
person to group. May or may not he invol- 
ved in initial organization of group. Prime 
purpose of these groups is self -betterment 
0f members rather than social change (i.e. 
recreation, sewing, group of ADC mothers, 
ix-addicts, etc.) 



fISTA may perform escort duties or intervene 
in behalf of members of the group, or the . 
group as a whole, but this of 

group process . 




to Individuals 



’forking with an individual or family on an 
on-going "case” basis, counselling, referral, 
or intervention on behalf of client. Volunteer 
has own caseload or assists professional with 
his or her caseload. If referral made generally 
continues to maintain contact with client. 




II. Bridge Function 

ioramunicators between the poor and the outside 
world. Carry raessagr of agency and available 
gervices into community — carry back needs of 
iommunity to agency. Survey community needs, 
Vecruit, publicize. May do escort or referral 
gervice on a short-term basis but not as an on- 
going service. Bridge is frequently the first 




^The bridge model described here is a formal job model. 
Iteny VISTA Volunteers function informally in a bridge role after 
Ipurs by virtue of the fact that they live in the eomnninity and 




are algo 




Cl^lyst Function 



to*ganizes or assists in the organization of 
toramunity groups for social change (i.e. parent 
p*oups, block associations, tenants). The 
p>al of the action is to change the power 
pisition of the poor and affect the distribu- 
tion of available goods and services for the 
poor. VISTAS sometimes offer maintenance 
service to the grouos after they are organized. 

Using the above definitions, two judges classified each job 
description according to the purpose of the job as ennumerated by 
the Volunteer. (If the Volunteer spent less than 20^^ of his time 
on a particular comoonent, it was dropped from consideration.) This 
method of classification revealed that many VISTA jobs revolved around 
one main component or dimension — i.e. service to individuals, or cata- 
lyst. But some jobs contained more than one component and were given 
a multiple-classification indicative of the various components in 
the job — i.e. service to individuals and bridge, or catalyst and 
service to groups. No attempt was made to rank-order the importance 
of the combined components. Rather, the classification system utili- 



zed, was seen merely as a method of describing the dimensions and 
iagree of complexity of the 111 VISTA jobs studied. 

Vfhat did this classification reveal about the nature of VISTA 
jobs in urban poverty? The following table summarizes the classi- 
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Classification of Jobs of Urban VISTA Volunteers 
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Jobs 



Total 



By Training^ Cycles 



Classification 


Sroup 

I 




N 


Ill 

%. 




i 


V 

N 


f 


VI 

N i 1 




Ole function: 


ro 


64.8 


15 


71.4 


l4 


60.9 


17 


60.7 


10 


62.5 


16 


69.6 


Fridge 


1.0 


9.0 


2 


9.5 


1 


4.3 


6 


21.4 


• 


• 


1 


4.3 


Catalyst 


IS 


16.2 


4 


19.0 


5 


11,8 


1 


3.6 


2 


12.5 


6 


26.2 


fervice 


m 


39.6 


9 


42.9 


8 


34.8 


10 


35.7 


8 


50.0 


9 


3 f .1 


To individ- 
uals 


12 


10.8 


2 


9.6 


5 


21.7 


2 


7.1 


1 


6.3 


2 


8.7 


To groups .... 


32 


28.8 


7 


33.3 


3 


13.1 


8 


28.6 


7 


43.7 


7 


30.4 


1*10 functions: 


35 


31.5 


6 


28.6 


7 


30.4 


10 


35.7 


6 


37.5 


6 


26.1 


Bridge & catalyst 


1 


.9 






1 


• ■ 4.3 




■ - 


- 


- 


- 


■ ' 


Bridge & service 
to individuals. 


2 


1.8 






1 


4.3 


1 


3.6 


* 


* 






Bridge & service 
to groups 


11 


10.1 


4 


19.0 


3 


13.2 


2 


.7.1 




. - 


2 


P.7 


Service to indiv- 
iduals 8c groups 


IS 


13*3 


1 


4.8 


1 


4*3 ' 


' 6 


11*4 


5 


31.2 


2 


i.7 1 


Cirtalyst plus 
service to in- 
dividuals 


1 


.9 


1 


4.8 


















Catalyst plus 
service to 
groups 


5 


4.5 


• 


m 


.1 


4.3 


. 1 


3.6 


1 


6.3 


2 


.8.7 


"®p:ec fimctions: 


4 


3*6 


- 


. m 


2 


8.7 


1 


3.6 


- 


- 


1 


4.3 


Bridge & catalyst 
^ service to groups 1 


.9 




wn 


1 


4.3 




m '■ 


tm 


. 






Catalyst 8e. service 
to individuals & 
froups 


1 


.9 








mm 


1 


3.6 










Bridge & service to 
Individuals & ser- 
vice to groups .... 2 


1.8 


• 


• 


1 


4.4 






- 


• 


1 


4.3 


Total 


111 


99.9 


21 

L 


100.0 


23 

i 


100.0 


28 


loop 

J 


15 


100. c 


23 


100.0 
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First and foremost, it appears that the majority of jobs 
te-ld by the Volunteers in our sample contained some service com- 
p)nent. Of the 111 jobs described, included some direct, sus- 
ined service to groups or individuals or both. Such direct service 
include counseling, intervention, advocacy, tutoring or teach- 
, or group maintenance functions. Service to groups,, however, 
imtnumbered service to individuals by two to one. Forty per cent 
^ the Volunteers had jobs consisting only of a service component. 

the remaining of the cases , the service component was combined 
irtih at least one other component, usually the bridging function. 

Approximately one quarter of the Volunteers had a formal 
*l)ridge’' component built into their jobs. As has been noted, bridg- 
Itig also occurred in an informal non-agency context as the Volunteers 
Side contacts in the neighborhoods in which they lived, and became 

as persons to come to with a problem. (See Chapter - After 
.) But in 255 ^ of the jobs, a specific amount of time was al- 
lotted to bridging activities such as visiting, recruiting, making 
IKsighborhood surveys, etc.^ V/here the bridging function was combined 
With other components, the most frequent combiniitions were with 
^taiyst, and service to groups. 

Only about one quarter of the Volunteers were involved in 
ioramuility organization for social action as a portion of their 

^It is possible that the proportion of Volunteers with a bridging 
©Dmponent is slightly underestimated. Bridging is often the first step 
In community organization so that some catalyst jobs probably included 
a bridging component as well. However, when the Volunteer did not spe- 
iificaily spell out bridging activities in the job description, the 

component was not included in 
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figency jobs. (Again it is necessary to distinguish between those 

for whom the catalyst role was structured into their jobs and those 

lito may have helped organize community groups in their spare time.) 

Many Volunteers involved in organizing the community into 

social action groups also continued to service these groups after 

they were organized. Considering the fact that the Columbia Volunteers 

were trained for community action in \irban poverty, the number actually 

serving as organizers appears to be proportionately small. Undoubtedly, 

this was due to the definition of the jobs by the agencies, since 

most of the Volunteers left Columbia eager to go into the community 

find organize. The low proportion given this opportunity, caused some 

initial unhappiness among the Volunteers, leading some to question 

Whether "service” jobs were really VISTA jobs. By the time the field 

visits were made, however, many of the dissatisfied Volunteers had 

become caught up in the challenge of the work (whether bridge or 

service), and were finding their jobs rewarding. Nevertheless, in th® 

background therr remained the persistent refrain: ”Isn*t a VISTA 

supposed to be a comnunity organizer? What am I doing tutoring, 

teaching, or leading a group of kids? Is this VISTA?” 

A sensitive Volunteer, doing a fine teaching job in an adult 

Httysty and vocational training program, expressed the dileraiia this wsyi 

1 spent a lot of time during my first months 
iserrying about was my job a VISTA job, was I 
a tool of the agency, V7as it worthwhile. I 
still don't know whether the conclusion I came 
to was rationalization or whether I was being 
honest. Maybe I should have been unhappy on 
my teaching job, asked for a transfer, but I 
wgs not unhappy and did not want to leave. 
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It would appear that if VISTA Volunteers are, in actuality, 



foiiit;; to spend a great dea3- of time giving direct service, rather 
than serving as community organizers, they should be orepared for 
this Dossibility in training. Service should be accorded e<pal 



organizing. A Volunteer said: 



Draining started me thinking about what is 
a VISTA ,]ob. There was too niuch emphasis 
on the correct VISTA role. We became too 
pure about what a VISTA Volunteer should and 
should not do. This tends to cause frustra- 
tion on the job. What is needed is a flex- 
ible definition of a VISTA job. 



The classification of job revealed another important fact. 
Although most VISTA jobs involve a variety of tasks, they do not 
®ecessarily involve more than one dimension. Only 35^ of the 111 jobs 
Studied, combined two or more components. 3y far the largest propor- 
tion (65!,^) revolved around only one dimension. Where several components 
Were combined in one job, the most frequent combination was the bridge 
liMction with service to groups. 




It is interesting to note that although the majority of VISTA 
are not rigidly structured, a natural demarcation along the lines 
social work specialties seems to have taken place. The catalyst 



aporoximately equivalent to the social work community organization 
tUtodel; service to individuals most directly approximates case work 



Iparticularly the work of the case aides, although not the trained 



caseworkers as such), while service to groups is akin to the group 



■‘‘It should be noted that none of the Volunteers in our sample 
®re involved in a traditioMl 
their clients. 
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work specialty. However, the bridging function, as such, appears 
to cut across all demarcations and represents a unique structuring 
around a communication need. Exactly who carried this ftinction 
prior to the arrival of the VISTA Volunteer, of course, depended 
on the agency and setting. There appears to be a growing recogni- 




tion on the part of agencies in urban poverty areas of the need for 
some persons specifically charged with the *'go-between" role. Our 
study indicates that this role is being assigned to VISIA Voluinteeirs 
m well as to indigenous neighborhood workers . 

Tasks Performed by Volunteers 

We have seen that VISTA jobs, when categorized according to their 
principal components, fail into several models roughly classified as 
service model, bridging model, community organization model or combina- 
tions thereof. However, another way to approach what VISTA Volunteers 
do is to analyze their jobs from a task point of view. Are there certain 
tasks performed by most Volunteers regardless of the nature of their job 
(i.e. bridge, service etc.)? A generic task analysis is particularly 
germane to training considerations and forms the basis for curriculum 
building. 

Each Volunteer was presented with a list of 19 tasks (or program 
skills) commonly involved in the helping process, and was asked to in- 
dicate whether he or she spent a great deal of time , some time , very 
little time or no time at all performing the given tasks. In the table 
below, these tasks have been grouped according to major activity headings. 
It is recognized, however, that certain tasks, such as home visits or 
interviewing, cut across activity headings and could be placed under 
several headings. 
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Tasks Performed by VISTA Volunteers 
in Coiirse of Work 





PER CENT OF VOLUNTEER TIME INVOLVED 


TASKS 


Great Deal 
of Time 


Some 

Time 


Little or 
No Time 


I • ^ogram 

&sks involved in bridging and 
^pinization of groups: 

iteking home visits 


40.6 


1 

36.0 


23.4 


^ganizing or assisting in 
^e organization of a group. 


33.3 


1 33 . 


33.3 


Intervieving 


30.6 


32.4 


37.0 


Contacting community groups 
and recmiting from them. . . . 


lB-9 


34.2 


46.9 


Sisks involving direct service 
%® individuals: 

iiving direct help to indi- 
viduals; counseling, inter- 
vent ion 


45.1 


29.T 


25.2 


&cort to hospital, clinics. 


12.6 


24.3 


63.1 


intake receptionist (store 
fronts 


i.S 


if.S 


78.4 


^sks involving direct service 
to groups: 

isgading or assisting a group: 
Children 


35.1 


18.0 


1 ^*9 


Adults 


19.8 


17.1 


if.i 


Old age 


3.6 


4.5 


91.9 


Escorting group on trip 


18.9 


41.5 


39.6 


Tutoring 


25.2 


21.6 


53.2 

1 



*TiiiG function could also "be placed under service to groups or individuals 
has been placed here because Volunteers are frequently involved in outreach 
activity. 

Although many of these groups are tenant and block associations involved 
in community action, some of the groups organized were children’s groups, mother’s 
tlubs, etc., whose goals were individual betterment. These latter groups usually 
involved the Volunteers attached to settlement housds. It must be remembered 
on4'^ 2^d of the Volunteers were involved in community orianization. 
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TABLE 19 -- Continued 





PER CENT OF VOLUNTEER TIME INVOLVED 


TASKS 


Great Deal 


Some 


Little or 


of fisie 


Time 


No Time 


Wmohing or assisting teacher: 








^pe* school ##•••••••••••••• 


13.5 


3.6 


®2 . 9 


School age ##•••••••••••••• 


8.1 

U ..7 


1 i .7 

1 


89 

1 82.9 


Camping • ^ 


3.6 ; 


f.o 


W.4 


II. Administrative, Planning, 








^erical 








Attending meetings and con- 


CVJ 

• 


I k %.3 


22.5 


Planning new services, pro- 

grams 

VJriting logs, reports 

i Clerical work 


EL.6 

1|*3 

f.o 


fcl.2 

1 ' jl- . 2 


34.2 

10.5 

66.7 

lyir *7 


Vhriting releases, publicity. 


9.0 


15.3 


75-7 


Compiling list of community 


5 k 


16.2 


78.4 


resources ••••••••••••••••••• 





The above table illustrates the wide range of tasks involved in the 
Jobs of VISTA Volunteers in urban poverty. Certain tasks, however, are 
likeJy to be performed by most Volunteers, while others are restricted 
to fewer Volunteers in specialized situation®. 
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A rank ordering of the tasks according to the proportion of 
the 111 Volunteers performing them at least some of the time indi- 
cates the following clusters: 

Per Cent of Volunteers Performing Task 
(Some or a Great Deal of Time} 

ghgrge quarters or more of Volunteers 



Making home visits. 

Counseling, intervention, advocacy for client, 
^thirds or more of Volunteers 



Organizing a group (either social adiitt 
individual self-hetterment) . 




or more of Volunteers 



Interviewing. 

leading a group, most commonly children or 
young people . 

Contacting community groups, recwitiiig. 
Escorting a group on a trip. 

Qae-third or more of Volunteers 

tutoring. 

Escort service to hospitatef 

ISiSS than one-third 

Intake, receutionist . 

Teaching or assisting teacher. 

Camping . 



There appear to he certain program skills that are germane to 



Wist jobs regardless of their focus or setting. In training VISTA 
Volunteers for work in urban poverty agencies , some elementary exposure 
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leadership and maintenance is essential. Hopefully trainees at the 
conclusion of six weeks of train! will have had experience in 
making home visits and will he able to informally interview and/or 
talk with clients about specific needs or problems. In addition, 
folunteers need to know something about how to counsel, or intervene 
in behalf of a client, and how to contact the community and its organi 
cations in the process of recruiting for programs. (It is recognized 
that program skills increase with job experience, but since so hi^ a 
proportion of Volunteer time is spent on these tasks, at least a 
rudimentary introduction seems essential during training.) Of some- 
what less importance appears to be tutoring skills (although almost 
of the Volunteers did some tutoring) and teaching experience in a 



fttrmal educational setting. 

A needed concomitant to basic program skills is the ability to 
creatively plan and initiate action. Approximately two-thirds of the 
Volunteers in our sample spent some or a great deal of their time in 



planning new services or programs. Most Volunteers also reported 
attending meetings and conferences, and many were called upon to keep 
logs or write records. It is interesting to note that clerical work, 
as such, does not figure prominently in their work loads. 

To summarize the picture of the typical VISTA jobs in urban 
poverty, some of the Columbia trained VISTA Volunteers spent their 
time organizing community groups for social action, but many more had 



jobs involving direct service to individuals or groups. The bridging 
function also proved to be important. In the training of VISTA Volunteers 
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J®!). Although organizing tenant groups and protest meetings is 
lavolved in many jobs, it is by no means the only VISTA role. Service 
Imcluding counseling, intervention and the leadership of self -betterment 
groups (i.e. sewing clubs, recreation groups, etc.) takes as much or 
probably more of the VISTA Volunteer’s time. Urban VISTAS , according 
our findings, act as helpers and teachers in the social competence 
‘1 as well as catalysts in the social power model. They are rarely 
^Ived in psychotherapeutic intervention. 

There are certain tasks performed by most VISTAS whether the 
^lunteer is a service agent, carrying a bridge function or working as 
a community organizer. Included are home visiting, interviewing, ele- 
iiintary group organization and leadership, listening to a client's 
problems and acting appropriately on their behalf and recruiting for 
^ograms. All Volunteers need some training in the skills required to 
ptrform these tasks. Of extreme importance is exposure to community 
f®sources and the encouragement of initiative and creative planning by 

th® ir (j ob s . 

jontinuity of Job Assignment During First Four Months 
The majority of Volunteers in our study (69^) remained on the 
^me job during the first four months and no major changes are projected 
f®r the remainder of the service year. In some cases, additional 
Cities were added as Volunteers became able to handle more responsibility^ 
let movement from job to job was rare. In a minority of cases, the 
Job planned by the Sponsor proved unrealistic and had to be restructured 



fit Volunteer 



Considering that agencies received little advance information 
about the Volunteers and had to match people and assignments under 
considerable time pressure, it is surprising that more changes in 
job assignments did not occur. It may be that once an assignment is 
made, a certain inertia sets in, and that unless there is acute difficulty^ 
accomodation takes place instead of change. This, of course, makes 
even more important careful matching of Volunteer qualifications and 
job requirements in the first few days. One large agency purposely 
withholds specific assignments until the Volunteers have had a chance 



to learn about various possibilities and express some preference as to 




Client Population 

The 111 Volunteers in this study, assigned to urban settings, 
worked primarily with Negro clients. More than half the Volunteers worked 
solely with Negroes, while for another l6^, Negroes predominated. About 
worked equally with both Negroes and whites (and occasionally Puerto 
Ricans), Tfi vith both Negroes and Puerto Ricans. Only 4^ worked solely 
with white clients and jja only with Puerto Ricans, 
ite^ws the ethnic distribution of ViSTA clients s 




Oroup 




68.5 



Negro only 

Negro and Puerto Bicsm 
Negro and VJhite 



f 




White Onl^ 
fiaerto Rican Only 
liqually V/ith All Groups 
No answer 



k 



3.6 

2.7 
22.5 

2.7 



3 

25 

3 



fOTAL 



111 



100.0 



fhe Volunteers were heavily involved with children. The largest single 
group, 37^, worked only with children,, while another 3^^ worked with 
children frequently hut also were involved with adults.^ Only 155i of 
the Volunteers^ on the other hand, worked exclusively with adults. 

Supervisors maintain that VISTA Volunteers are particularly effec- 



tive with those near to them in age. Volunteers report that often the 
best way to reach adults is to start with the children. All of these 
factors undoubtedly contribute to the heavy proportion of Volunteers 
working with young people. 

It is hard to tell whether agencies were predisposed to assign 
Volunteers to work with children or whether many of the poverty programs 
for which VISTA Volunteers are requested are child- oriented . In any 
event, considering the youthfulness of the client population of so many 
Volunteers, it is not surprising that only one- quarter of the VISTA *s 



in our study were involved in community organization activities. It 



is possible that VISTAS could do equally well with adults if given 
ihance, (Future reports will try to relate the success ^ the 
fnlunteer to s§i of clioBt, among other factors.) 



Ifork Schedule 



or Irregular 



Although VISTA Volunteers are attached to agencies they are not 
necessarily treated administratively as other staff. Approximately two- 



thirds of the Volunteers in our sample report they do not have a regular 



schedule of work at their agency, hut 



hours 



iepending on what 



and Hours 



In most sponsoring agencies the normal work week is 35-^0 hours 
1 5- day week, 7 or 8 hours) and staff will occasionally work nights, but 
generally not Saturdays or Sundays (except for specific weekend jobs), 
what extent do the Volunteers in our sample approxiiste or exceed 



loriital agency work schedules? 

The following tables show the Volunteers* estimates of the number 

per day they work on their 






ys Per Week 

if Volunteers 






5 days 

6 days 



32 



8 



Hours Per 



less than ! hours 
7«8 hours 
9«10 hours 

m mare 



8 



U 
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The nia,iority of Volunteers, by their own estirnates, probably 
It in no more than usutil agency hours on the job. Although VISTA 



literature does not spell out a minirauni work day or work week, it is 
expected that Volunteers will not be limited by agency hours. In 
the field, one frequently hears that VISTA *s should work as much as 
12 hours per day and that they should be available whenever needed. 



The vast majority of Volunteers work evenings (8350), most usually 
from two to four nights per week. However, in view of the total number 



ef hours worked per day, it is likely that many get compensatory time 
©ff for working nights and come to the agency later in the morning. (In 
the field visits, flexibility of the Volunteers* agency work schedules 
ms most noticeable ; very few Volunteers seenied bound by rigid hours.) 



rs and Sundays 



Approximately half the Volunteers report they work at least one 
Saturday per month, but only a little more than one-fourth work regularly 
©n Saturdays. Sunday appears tp be a day off for most of the VISTA 
Volunteers. Only 19/a generally work on Sunday and only oaeasionally 



work as much as one Sunday or more per month. 



fotal Hours Per Week 



Considering the relatively small proportion of Volunteers who 
k on Saturdays or Sundays, or who work more than 8 hours per day, it 
is not surprising to find that about one-third of the Volunteers estimate 
they work on the job 40 hours or less per week. Another third work from 4l 
ts® ijO hours per week and the remaining third work from 5i to 60+ hours . 



i 













Hours Corfipared with Other Staff 

Volunteers and Supervisors were asked to compare the hours 
worked by the VISTA Volunteers with other agency staff . Both groups 
agree that the largest group of Volunteers work only about the same 
lumber of hours as other agency staff. However, they tend to disagree 
about the proportion working more or less hd^s than other staff. 

Table shows their perceptions. 




-mm Hours VJorked by VISTA Volunteers in 
Comparison with Other AgencaT Staff as 
Perceived by Volunteers and Supervisors 




lours V/orked Volunteers ^ Supervisors ^ 



iome 


Si 


li.o 


45 


fe.4 


More 


31 


if .9 


tl 


19.8 


Iiess 




11.7 


20 


18.9 


lA or DM 


6 


5.4 


20 


18.9 


TOTAL 


111 


100.0 


lOS” 


100.0 



*In the case of 5 Volunteers no supervisory interview could be 
scheduled due to illness. Thus in this and subsequent tables in this 
section there are only 106 supervisory responses as opposed to 111 
Volunteer responses . 



Whether or not working the same numbei* of hours in the agency 
other staff is enough for a VISTA Volunteer depends on Wtel tht 









Unlike other staff, most Vo3.unteers live in the same area as 
IBieir agencies and their contacts with clients and neighbors do not 
lecessarily stop at 5 p.m. A Volunteer whose home is a meeting ground 
for teenagers on the block may be putting in only 4o hours at his 
m^ncy but may be a working VISTA Volunteer 60 to 80 hours per week. 

To fairly evaluate the hours worked by a VISTA, it is, therefore 
necessary to combine the time spent in informal assistance to clients 
and neighbors, and formal job hours. Our records on hours worked 
Within the agency framework are probably accurate but we have only 
tstirnates of the amount of informal service offered by the Volunteers, 
it appears that some Volunteers put in substantial amounts of time 
working in the neighborhood after agency hours. But there are other 
Volunteers who work only agency hours and have little VISTA involve- 
ment after work except with other Volunteers on a purely social basis. 
Uxactly hew many hours urban VISTfi Volunteers work should be explored 
further. It is our impression, however, that in the urban poverty 
overwork on the part of a VISTA Volunteer is a rare 

Amount of V/ork Available to the Volunteers 

Hours worked are to a large extent a correlate of the amount of 
work available to the Volunteer. Although VISTA Volunteers can create 
their own work, this oresupposes a high degree of maturity and work 
experience . 

Most of the VISTAS are young^ VISTA respresents their first 
adult job experience and are relatively untrained for their jobs. 











Initiative in seeking out and creating vork may therefore be a 
great deal to ask of all except a small number of unusual Volunteers. 
®ie major responsibility for oroviding sufficient work rests with 
’feg agency and most particularly the Direct Supervisor. 

Volunteers and Supervisors were asked about the amount of work 
available to the Volunteers at the time of the four month field inter- 
view, as well as the amount available during the early months on the 



The following table summarizes their 



Amount of V/ork Available to 
Volunteers as Perceived by" " 
Volunteers and Supervisors 



Amount of V 7 ork and Time Period 



At End of Four Months 




Resuondent 



Volunteer had; 



Enough work 

Too much work 

Too little work 

Varies --sometimes too much, 
sometimes too little 



TOTAL: 



firing First Four Months 



Volunteer had: 



Enough all t’ne time 

Too much all the time 

Too little all the time 

Too little at some point 

Varies — sometimes enough or too 
i, sometimes too little 



TOTAL: 



Volunteer 


Supervisor 


i N 




K 


% 

- ; 


72 


# 1.9 


69 


§!s 


11 » 


9.9 


13 




16 




16 


15.1 


12 


10.8 


8 


7.5 


111 

! 


100.0 


106 


100.0 


32 


^*.5 


^^3 


s!o!4 


5 




11 




6 


5 .^ 


16 


15.1 


k6 


11.5 


28 


ti.U 


22 


19.8 


8 


7.5 


111 


100.0 


1 

! 106 

t 

1 


100.0 
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Most striking in the above table is the almost complete 
|i®animity in the perceptions of the Volunteers and Supervisors about 
amount of work currently available to the Volunteers. Both 
groups agree that at the four- month point, 85^ of the Volunteers 



^re kept busy most of the time. Approximately two-thirds of the 
Volunteers had enough work to keep them busy; about 10^ had too much 
1K)rk to do, and slightly under 10^ had varied work schedules, some- 
times too much and sometimes too little. Only 13% of the total group 



gaffered from too little work at the four month period. 



However, when it comes to the work load available during the 
first months on the job, the picture is seen differently by the two 
p*oups. Supervisors tend to feel that a higher proportion of the 
Ifelunteers had enough work dxiring the early months than do the 
Volunteers. The Supervisors report that 505^ of the Volunteers had 
gnough or too much to do, while the Volunteers feel that only 33% of 
^em had sufficient work. Volunteers- report that as hi^ as k7% of 



group had definite periods with too little work during the first 



four months, while the Supervisors feel that only 42^ of the Volunteers 

1 



WSTe underemployed during the early months. 

These differences in perception may to some degree reflect 
^pervisors’ unwillingness to admit periods of too little work as 
reflecting negatively on themselves or on their agencies. There appears, 



e ilfferenoes in perceptions are statistically significant', 
























however, to Tae another more important reason relating to how Jobs 
begin. Experienced professionals are more likely to be aware that 
beginnings are generally slow on most Jobs. Such time-consuming 
activities as "getting to know other agency personnel," "observing," 
"reading," "listening" are considered essential parts of the adjustment 
period in most agencies, and not likely to be seen as non-productive 
for non-work) periods by Supervisors. Tlie Volunteers, on the other 
hand, had Just completed six weeks of training and were impatient to 
get right to work. They wanted to go out into the community and see 
results. Slow pacing and agency indoctrination were difficult for them 
to accept and were seen, in many cases, as non-productive periods of 
"too little work". 

Our field trips indicated that these differences in perceptions 
were a cause of initial friction between Supervisors and Volunteers. 

As time went on, however. Volunteers more readily comprehended slow 
beginnings. It is interesting to note that in the four month interviews, 
few Volunteers blamed agency inefficiency for lack of work. The largest 
number (33 Volunteers or Gh°lo of those mentioning too little work) indi- 
cated that any period without work was due principally to the slow start 
Of the Job or to the inherent nature of the work. 

There appear to be several possible work patterns during the 
first months on the Job. A sizeable group of Volunteers will be given 
i®ough work right from the beginning (by their own and their Supervisors ^ 




Drganization) where the nature of the work results in variable work 
loads, sometimes too much work, sometimes too little. But a substan- 
tial group of Volunteers may be faced with slow beginnings on the 
Job and definite periods of too little work (although Supervisors 
way consider this lack of direct activity as part of getting adjusted). 
Jn some cases agencies will fail to adequately think through the jobs 
of the Volunteers prior to their arrival. At other times. Volunteers 
will show little interest or initiative in doing the tasks assigned 
or in reaching out for more work. Whatever the cause, it appears 
essential to discuss in training the possibilities of slow starts or 
too little work at the beginning. Through such discussions. Volunteers 
can be better prepared for reality. Potential frustration and friction 
can be lessened. Trainees can, of course, be reassured that in most 
cases VISTA Volunteers in urban poverty will have enou^ work by the 
end of three or, at most, four months on the job. 

Advanc e Preparation by Sponsors Prior to Arrival of Volunteers 

Slow starts are to some extent a reflection of the kind of advance 
preparation done by the sponsor prior to the Volunteers* arrival. 
Sponsors are urged by VISTA Washington to define job tasks in advance, 
arrange for temporary housing, alert Supervisors, inform boards of 
directors and community about the Volunteers and set up the necessary 

^Although agencies submit job descriptions when they request 
Volunteers, many are general. Often, considerable time has elapsed 
between the proposal stage and the actual arrival of Volunteers, neees- 
sltatlng a second examination of the suggested jobs. 
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Hgency orientation programs . Our evidence indicates that when 
advance planning was adequate , the transition for "both Volunteers 



and agencies was smooth, while considerable friction occurred in those 
instances where Volunteers arrived on too short notice and/or agencies 
had not done sufficient advance planning. Although the problems 
usually were cleared up by the four* month period, in some cases there 



was a definite residue of resentment which could have been at les^^ 
alleviated by better advance planning. 

y^sons Involved in Advance Planning and Key Questions Raised 

In most cases, decisions on the appropriate use of VISTA Volun- 
•^ers were made by the top personnel of the agency (with or without the 
telp of the Board of Directors). Only one-third of the Direct Supervisors 
l^re involved in any VISTA planning prior to the arrival of the VolunteeiPS, 
He most frequent questions raised by sponsors during their advance 

the following I (in rank order of mention) 



••What work would the Volunteers be suited for- -how could 
they be incorporated into existing programs or in new 
programs? 

..What type of people would VISTA Volunteers be- -their 
backgrounds and levels of skill and training? 

—What status should the Volunteer have in the agency— 
how would they relate to other neighborhood workers? 

••What kind of growth experience could the agency offer 
Volunteers? 

—Would the Volunteers be accepted by the staff and community 
vould they be considered outsiders or beatniks? 
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gufflciency of Advance Planning as Perceived “by Volunteers 

Yolun't 66 rs ar© usually unawar© of tli© amount of administrativ© 
planning und©rtak©n by a sponsor prior to th©ir arrival but judg© only 
by what happens to them on the spot. The Volunteers in our study 
apparently experienced sufficient dislocation at the time of arrival 
to make them highly critical of the advance planning undertaken by 
their sponsoring agencies. Over half the Volunteers felt their agencies 
had not done sufficient planning and quite verbal in indicating 

iltat more should have been done. 

Their responses are not only pertinent to future planning, but 

underscore the types of problems faced by the Volunteers during their 
first days on the job. The largest group of suggestions (of what more 
could have been done) revolved around the preparation of adequate job 



assignments in advance of arrival. Included were such things as having 
specific plans on how to use the Volunteers; preparing the agency staff 
and Supervisors for the Volunteers’ arrival; seeing that available jobs 
were permanent and not temporary makeshift arrangements and insurittf that 
aiequate job descriptions were drawn up in advance. 

Following closely the desirability of careful job planning was the 
lited for housing assistance - either providing temporary housing or in- 
formation on available permanent housing. Over half of the Volunteers 
difficulty finding housing on arrival and 38?^ felt they got no help 
^atsoever from their agencies in this critical area. 




Other areas needing more advance planning were 




orientation of 
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fISTAo to the arrival of new Volunteers. 

Several Volunteers mentioned the difficulty of arriving during 
the summer months when agencies tend to temporarily slow down. Fresh 
from training and anxious to work, Volunteers found it hard to come to 
m relatively inactive agency Vith much of the staff on vacation. ( Many 
Volunteers arrive during the summer and some special note should be made 
Of the effect of summer slowdown on Volunteer morale.) 
ihanges in Level of Agency Preparation Over Time 

Some slight improvement in the adequacy of advance planning, as 
perceived by the Volunteers, occurred as the year went. on. As high as 
of the Volunteers in Columbia III and V^ were critical of advance 
preparation by the sponsors, while the critical proportion dropped to 
around 505S in the cases of Columbia VI and VII. However, a critical 
evaluation by half the Volunteers in any one cycle appears to indicate 
that the whole question of advance preparation by agencies needs closer 



examination. 



^ In the case of Columbia IV, the pattern of response to the question 
was somewhat different. Only 35^ of the class comolained about insufficient 
advance planning, while 65^0 felt their agencies had done 
in this area. The sponsoring agencies in the cycle covered a similar ^ng 
of types of agencies; thus type of agency does not appear to be the 
tion factor in this difference. . * 




Sponsors React to Meed for Advance Planning 

Sponsoring agencies, in many cases, recognized that more should 
have heen done with respect to advance planning. In conversations with 
31 : of the 43 sponsors in our study, the inherent problems in getting 
ready for Volunteers were explored, Bighteen felt that their agencies 
had done sufficient siivance planning, but l4 definitely felt more could 



been done. 



< T ni g y; - of the overriding reasons given for insufficiency of preparation 
ms the timing of arrival of Volunteers, Many agencies, particularly in 
the early nart of the year, complained that the Volunteers arrived 
without enough advance notice, mahing adequate preparation impossible (in 
m few cases it v;as noted that the agency had not even been notified 
tttTlcially of acceptance of their proposal for VISTA Volunteers ) , 
p*obL®l was described by the head of a large agency as follows: 

t 

¥e knew what we wanted to do with the Volunteers -- 
who would supervise them- -had the Supervisors 
ready. This, is all we could do because we never knew 
When they would show up. If we had known in advance 
that 12 Volunteers were coming on such and such a 
date, we might have been able to line up housing for 
them, prepare a reception for them. However, I just 
got a call from VJashington one Friday and was told 
your 4 Volunteers will be coming on Sunday, I didn’t 
even know whether they were coming by train or plane. 



r agency head said: 

¥e received the VISTAS in the middle of the summer 
with one day notice, V<^e provided some orientation 
about the city using a few staff members who were on 
hand. Began an apartment hunt. It was a bad way to 
start a program, Vifhen ttoe staff returned th^y reeeived 
further orientatic®. 
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Gponsora also cited the difficulty of receiving Volunteers 
Q^r a staggered time period, one or two at a time. In such cases, 
It was impossible to utilize planned ortefitation protram® or re%ato 

ttoi housing which had been secured . 

The sponsors, in their conversations, made the following 
iiggestions with regard to better advance preparation and training 
of Volunteers (in order of frequency of comment). Some of the 
SBggestions are within the province of sponsors, but others require 
by VISTA Washington or Regional Offices: 



•^Advance notice by Washington about arrival of 
Volunteers . 



•-More attention to housing, particularly temporary. 



••More adequate information on each assigned 
Volunteer (possibly a profile). 



••More knowledge about the training of the Volun- 
teers; the elimination of Volunteers straggling 
in in twos and threes. 



••More preparation by agency with community- -alerting 
boards, other agencies as to arrival of Volunteers. 



••More discussion ahead of time with agency staff in 
the various subdivisions on how best to absorb and 
use Volunteers. 



-Use of present Volunteers in orientation of new VISTAS* 



••ipreadlng of orientation over a longer period— a 
few hours per week rather than all in first day. 
is Volunteers are in the agen^ longer they can 
ask more nertinent questions and get more from such 

training. 



With the projected regionalization of VISTA services, many of these 
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Ifeit the area of greatest complaint by Volunteers, the adequate 
preparation of job assignments, is rarely mentioned by the sponsors. 

It is possible that sponsors do not recognize how important it is 
fir the Volunteer to feel that his job is well-defined ahead. of time, 
iist Volunteers are young and inexperienced and struggling for some 
rtrtainty. They cannot carve out jobs for themselves; when forced to 
ilffike their own jobs they tend to feel inadequate, become frustrated, 
arui complain about lack of work. It might be well for an agency to 
tove certain specific tasks available for new Volunteers upon arrival. 

Jibs that can give an immediate sense of doing something. Then, as 
^e Volunteer gets roots in the neighborhood and job, more self-directii 
^pansion of scope can become a reality. However, it is important 
ti appraise Volunteers at the beginning of the projected Job progression, 
they need to be reassured that, as time goes on, they will be able to ^ 
out independently. 

The experience of a large Midwestern agency is relevant. Upon 
arrival, the Volunteers were assigned as outreach workers and under 
minimum supervision left to develop their own jobs. The result was 
frustration and inactivity. The agency, recognizing the problem, / 
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assigned the Volunteers to more structured, defined jobs within a 
building centered program. The Volunteers thrived. Hy the four-month 
field visit. Volunteers were once again reaching out, this time from 
base of success, and were 
originally anv^isloned. 



On-the-Jot> Training 



Columbia trained VISTA Volunteers came to their jobs fresh from 
tx weeks of generic training. In this training, they were exposed 
m poverty, the general functioning of social agencies, some techniques 
working with individuals and groups and some of the more common 
tasks. But they received little or no advance information 
rtiout their prospective sponsoring agency, its programs, philosophy or 
And their training fieldwork placement may not have been corn- 
able to the type of ap^noy tl^y are going to or their specific Job 



Thus in many cases, there was a considerable gap between the 
generic training received at Columbia and the specific information they 
needed to know in order to function effectively in their new sponsoring 
agency. How is this gap closed ? VJhat training and/or orientation do 
•ing agencies offer when VISTA Volunteers arrive on the job? 

Many of the Volunteers in our sample were critical of the training 



offered by their sponsors, 
negative 



me 



Offered 



Not all agencies, by any means, offered training to newly arrived 
Volunteers. Volunteers and Direct Supervisors were queried on whether 
or not their agencies offered training and/or orientation. Usually, 
When "both groups are asked the same question, the pattern of responses 
lends to be similar; not so with res| 





sizeable group of the "untrained"; 



more than half felt 



training or orientation would have been helpful. 





Staff Involved in Training 

V/hen given, agency training was usually a special program planned., 
for the VISTA Volunteers, and not part of the ongoing agency training 
plan for all staff. Overwhelmingly, therefore, VISTAS were trained 
only with other VISTAS. If there were insufficient numbers of Volunteers 
arriving in a group to warrant formal training, orientation tended to 
become haphazard and was handled informally by Supervisors, contributing, 
no doubt, to the feeling on the part of a sizeable p*oup of Volunteers 




they received no real training. 

Several levels of agency personnel participate! in the training 
given, as shown in Table 24 . The Volunteers tended to be exposed 
to top administrative staff as well as to their Direct Supervisors. To 
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Persons Involved 




9m Cent 


Xnunediate Supervisor 


86 


J3.8 


Staff generally 


23 


' So.o 


Director of agency 


19*"* 


S4.T 


Representative of other agencies 


M 


13.0 


Persor in agency responsible for ail. 
VISTA Volunteers 


f 


9.1 


Spaining director of agency 


2 


2.6 



*Res ponses total more than IOO70 Because in some cases, several 
persons participated in training. 

**Included in this figure are 6 cases in which the Director of 
the Agency, the only paid staff, was also the Direct Supervisor of the 
ililunteers . 



of Training Period 



The length of time devoted to training varied according to the 
agency . The largest group of Volunteers, however, participated in 
ppograms lasting from three to seven days . If length of time is any 
^'^iterion differentiating training from mere orientation, most of the 
Volunteers who say they received training appear 
training rather than mere orientation. 






2i > — Length of Trainiiii Received ~by Volunteers 
(according to 



]^ngth of 
L or 2 days 
I to T days 
i weeks 
I weeks 
% weeks 

than I 
answer 
Ototal 



)er 



1 

8 



Cent 



5,9 

S.O 

1.3 

1.3 

1.6 

.1 



1.0 



Content 

As noted, agency training was most frequently done in groups 
including Volunteers who might have very different .joh assignments 
Mthin the agency. According to Supervisors, group sessions tended to 
Stress more general subjects such as agency policies, the neighborhood 
and its people and other agencies with whom Volunteers might work. 
Specifics of job, personnel practices and techniques of working with 
people were frequently left to individual Supervisors to handle on a 
(^e-to-one basis. (This was undoubtedly how these topics were handled 
in the case of the ’’untrained" Volunteers.) On-the-job instruction 
lias also seen as a more appropriate way of teaching techniques of working 
with people; perhaps trainers preferred to learn how much previous ex- 
perience the Volunteers had before plunging into this difficult area 
training. For some reason, orientation to the city, its 
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It is interesting to note that most of the trained Volunteers 
felt that the training given hy their agencies covered entirely new 
iiaterial or some new material. Duplication of Columhia training, 
however, was not considered a waste of time, even in those few cases 
where it existed. In general, agency training was considered helpful. 

In su'nmary it appears that agency training, in addition to prior 
VISTA training, was considered important hy "both Volunteers and Super- 
visors, Considering the generic nature of most VISTA training, it is 
h^d to see how it can he overlooked. Yet approximately 45 ^ of the 
Volunteei’s in our study felt that they received no training and even 
Supervisors acknowledge that upward of 25^0 of the Volunteers were prob- 
ably thrown into their jobs without any orientation or training by their 
sponsoring agencies. In all likelihood, most of the Volunteers who 
received no formal training eventually picked up information about the 
agency, its policies and its practices through Supervisors and other 
agency staff. But considering the pressures of VISTA life and the new- 
ness of the job, some semblance of training or orientation on 
wmM msm a*ppr^tiate, if only for psychological reasons. 

Comparative Use of VISTA Volunteers 
Social welfare services have expanded greatly in recent years and 
trained helping personnel are increasingly in short supply . New types 
of manpower have been explored by private and public agencies across 
tie country. Indigenous people have been hired from the target population 





In Tjeginning social work pioiitions, and the use of* volunteers has been 
extended . 



Although VISTA was not originally conceived as a manpower stop- 
gap, expanded staff for urban social agencies has become an important 
by-product of the VISTA effort. It is therefore pertinent to consider 
how VISTA Volunteers compare with other agency personnel. Do they 
perform similar jobs? Do they require more or less supervision, and 
is more or less expected of them by Supervisors? Are there some 
functions in urban poverty for which VISTA Volunteers are uniquely 
suited? Such questions were put both to the Volunteers and to their 
Direct Supervisors. 

Volunteers Doing Work Similar to Other Staff 

VISTA Volunteers in some agencies comprise the entire staff of 
the agency and/or the program they man. In most urban agencies, however, 
they are only a portion of the agency work force. In twelve agencies 
Of our study, the Volunteers were the entire staff, except for an agency 
head and/or supervisor;^ in 31 agencies, VISTA joined professionals, 
neighborhood aides, volunteers and social work students in bringing 
agency programs to clients . The staff complements in these agencies 
ranged from as few as two persons in the smallest agencies to thousands 
in the larger organizations. It is more than possible, therefore, that 
some VIST/'a Volunteers would be doing similar or the same types of work 
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or tasks) as other regular menibers of the agency work force 
ftKCluding VISTA Volunteers). 

Volunteers and Supervii >rs alike reported that a sizeable pro- 
portion of the urban Volunteers in our study do the same or similar 
^rk as other staff. Considering only Volunteers in agencies with 
other staff anywhere from 52'fo of the Volunteers (according to the 
Volunteers) to 7050 (according to the Supervisors) perform similar 
tasks to at least one other category of agency personnel. This may 
seem high. It is necessary, however, to remember the highly structured 
®iture of many urban agencies and the fact that VISTA Volunteers were 
often completely integrated into the total manpower plan of the agency, 
rural, migrant and Indian VISTA, the situation 




"^pe of Agency Personnel Doing Similar Work 

We have indicated that in the case of over half of the Volunteers, 
^her agency staff members do similar work. VThat are their job titles? 
25 cases, Volunteers are doing the same work as professionals! in 23 
ases, as sub-professionals (neighborhood aides, group work or case work 
aides); in 12 cases, as non- VISTA volunteers; in 2 Cases, as SiOitaak Vetk 



and in n 



^Twenty-two Volunteers worked in 
were the only staff except a 










mBLE 26— Types of Staff to \7hoiii VISTA Volunteers ^ 
Do Similar Moxk as Reported by Supervisors 



Oltegory of Staff 




Volunteers 
>r ftr Cent 


jftiQfessional 


■ -ti 


14.8 


Sgb-professional (aides, etc,) 


m 


$9.7 


^lunteers 


m 


i®,7 


All staff 


4 


6.9 


ijicial work students 


f 


3.4 


fbtal Volunteers doing 
similar work 


58 


- 100.0 



*The total number of responses exceeds 5^ or lOO^o because in some 
aases, Volunteers did work similar to more than one category of staff, 

H»eatment of VISTA Volunteers and Other Staff Doing Similar Work 

Supervisors were asked to compare their treatment of VISTA Volunteers 
and other agency personnel doing similar work with respect to the follow- 
thr dimensions: amount of responsibility on the job, amount of super- 



vision, type of supervision and amount of work expected. 

Unfortunately, the numbers in some of the comparative categories 
of agency oersonnel are very small so that statistically significant 
statements in all cases are hard to make. Therefore, the lesponses should 
be seen as trends until such time in the future as a similar exploration 



is made with a larger sample population. 



With respect to professionals. 



the largest category of 







••Supervisors give VISTA Volunteers less 

responsiToility on the iob than professionals 
in two-thirds of the cases . . 

••In almost half the cases. Volunteers need 
more supervision and closer supervision than 
io the professionals, hut in the other half 
of the cases, supervision needed hy both 
groups is about the same . 

•4fith respect to amount of work (expected. 

Supervisors are split almost three ways; 
one -third expect more of the Volunteers than 
of the professionals, slightly over one-third 
expect the same amount, and slightly under one- 
third expect less work. 

The amount of responsibility for decision-making on the job appears 
to be the factor that most differentiates professionals from VISTA Volun- 
teers. In two-thirds of the cases, VOTI TOiiite^ are accorded less 
r€S pons ib i 1 1 ty . 

Considering the fact that, we are comparing relatively untrained 
VISTA Volunteers with professionally trained personnel, some of the 
other responses may seem surprising. For example, only half the Volun- 
teers needed more supervision than the professionals. In most cases, 
however, VISTA Volunteers do the same work as beginning professionals 
who, though better trained, have little experience and similarly need 
ilose supervision. In addition, the Volunteers in our study were apparent 
ly very able to accept supervision and did not require an excessive 
ttjffimnt of supervisory time even when compared with professional staff. 

Perhaps more striking is the finding that about one-third of the 
Supervisors expected more work of the VISTA Volunteers than of the profes- 




m@@©pt the premise that VIS®V Volunteers are more committed, 




and willing to work harder and longer than other staff. 




tend to have higher work 






Wien VISTA Volunteers are compared with neighborhood or case 
or with other types of volunteers, we find that Supervisors accord 
I a somewhat more professional status. They are given considerably 

on the job and need slightly less supervision of 
close nature. Supervisors expect slightly (though not excessively) 
)rk from the 
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Volunteers as Professionals 

Although VISTA Volunteers appear in some cases to be doing the 
i^me work os professionals and are treated more like professionals than 
4hy other category of agency staff, they should not be confused with 
^*of essionals . libccept for a small group of very talented Volunteers, 
fpj^t VISTAS perform at less than a professional level. Supervisors, 
^lemseLves professionals, may be somewhat biased in their appraisal of 
Hit level of VISTA functioning. But observations and conversations with 
«any persons connected with the Volunteers seem to substantiate their 

©nts. When asked whether, in general, the Volunteers perform most 



^sponsibility carried by a person generally hired for a professional 
Jpb in this agency)^ at a sub -professional level (a trained aide level, 
^sisting a professional person or carrying a job normally carried by 
S professional worker but with responsibilities restricted), or at a 
Ibutine level (routtot m il^cal work), ^if^visors as 
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Answer 
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1 



m,o 

11.3 

3.8 

.9 



106 



100.0 



It should be noted that although most Volunteers were functioning 
a sub-professional level, almost one-third of the group were considered 
their Supervisors to be functioning at a professional level. Event 
this figure is slightly inflated, it is quite remarkable. 

The Volunteers, however, recognize differences between themselves 
the professionals. When asked in what ways they were less effective 
helping the poor than other agency staff, they pointed to their own 
of knowledge and experience and their lessened ability to make crucial 



decisions of their own. 



are, of course, at the root of professional 



Although classifying VISTA Volunteers in relation to other staff 




|)Qints to several conclusions about the relative position of the Volun- 
teers in urban agencies. Except for a small minority, they do not func- 
tion as full-fledged professionals no matter what definition of "pro- 
fessional" their sponsoring agencies use. They lack training and 
txoerience, generally need slightly more careful supervision and are 
|iot given professional responsibility. On the other hand, because they 
lire college -trained, come from the middle class and have a different 
|tind of commitment to the work, they are not similar to the usual in- 
iigenous sub -professional neighborhood aides, community workers, etc. 
Neither can they be compared with other volunteers. It appears that they 
fall on the manpower scale at what sometimes is called a pre-professional 
level — Just below full-fledged professionals. Such a level envisions 
fxploration prior to entering professional training. VISTA is, for many 
folunteers, an introduction to the helping professions. The number of 
former VISTA Volunteers already taking professional training in psychology 
fducation and social work tends to bear out this hypothesis. In practice, 
apparently, agency personnel sense this inbetween nature of VISTA Volun- 
teers and when they do similar work to either professionals or sub-. 




an inbetween. 



Supervision 

Each agency receiving a VIST/^i Volunteer is required to assign a 
fiember of its staff to act as Supervisor for the Volunteer, V/hen the 




Supervisor. In larger agencies operating in many areas or involved 
te a variety of activities, the Volunteer's Supervisor is genially the 
tead of a particular unit or sub -branch of the agency. 

The 111 VISTA Volunteers in our study are supervised by a total 
of 77 Direct Supervisors: in several cases ^ one Supervisor is responsible 

for several Volunteers. The Supervisors in our sample are divided about 
®|ually between men and women. They are comparatively young; almost 
three-quarters are under 40 years of age and almost one-third are under 30- 
#|st have completed graduate school. About kQff> received graduate train- 
tgg in social work; about 20^ in education; 13^ in the social sciences 
iid the others in such diverse areas as the humanities, law, the ministry, 
ifience, business and engineering. By and large, the Supervisors are . 

M the upper administrative echelons of their respective agencies; about 
^o -thirds report that salary-wise they are in the top quarter of the 
sgency staff. 

The amount and type of supervision that the Direct Supervisors 
ifovide varies, depending on the philosophy of the Supervisor and the 
^ency, the type of job and the needs of the Volunteer. Volunteers and 
pervisors were asked a series of questions pertaining to various facets 
supervision, Tbieir responses in general show a positive 
instructive supervision well 






iiDunt of Supervision 



In general, a considerable amount of. supervision was available to 
le Volunteers in our study. About one -third of the Volunteers report 
^ry frcauent contact with their Supervisors; they discuss their work 




#®nsiderabLe contact, talking with their Supervisors at least a few 
times per week, A small group of Volunteers, however, about 18^, 

Ittve infrequent contact with Supervisors, meeting less than once a 
week. Supervisory meetings are both scheduled and unscheduled. The 
iBSst frequent type is the informal get-together occurring spontaneously 
the need arises. The Volunteers are usually included In any 



meeting held by their Unit Supervisors. 

Ninety-five per cent of the Volunteers feel that their Supervisors 



are available and can be 



fn.r 



of Supervision 



In assisting Volunteers to carry out their VISTA assignments, two 
levels of decision-making can be distinguished: what tasks are to be 

done and how these tasks are to be carried out. In general, the 77 
Supervisors were intimately involved in the prime decision»raaking about 
what Jobs the Volunteer was to do. Forty-four per cent of the Supervisors 
report that they alone determined the tasks and 37^ said they worked 
Jointly with the Volunteers in formulating appropriate tasks. Only 13^ 
left task decisions up to the Volunteer alone. 

As for details of how the Job is to be carried out. Supervisors 
report that they are less involved and allow the Volunteers more leeway, 
&nly lO/o alone determine the details of the Job; almost half work Joint- 
ly with the Volunteer in outlining the details of how to carry out the 
Job, while owe-fourth allow the Volunte^ 








The Vvolunteers do not seem to feel the large role that the 
inpervisors play in the task determination limits their freedom to 
do things on their own. Almost all the Volunteers felt they received 
St least some opportunity to act on their own. About two-thirds reported 
almost unlimited opportunity to initiate and eariy through projects 
OP ideas of their own. 

It appears that most of the Supervisors have worked out a com- 
bination of siafficient structuring to insure boundaries and enough 
freedom to allow the Volunteer to have a sense of independent functioning 
It is important to note that this iiapny state does not entail comp].ete 
freedom. V/here supervision was weak and ineffectual or where none 
fisted, Volunteers invariably were unhappy. It is interesting to note 
that only 14^ of the Supervisors described the supervision they gave 
Volunteers as very loose , while another called their supervision 
very close . The vast majority (67^,) by their own definition, provide 
moderate supervision, neither very close nor very loose. 



pelationships between Supervisors and Volunteers 

The majority of Volunteers and Supervisors seem to have established 
a positive working relationship. When asked to describe their relation- 



shin with each other, a majority of both groups cho| 
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klLE 2^i -- ^pe of Supervisory Relationship as Seen 
by Volunteers and Direct Supervisors 



;^scriptive Phrases 






^ry warm; close 
jriendly but not really close 
lutral; we work together 
|)t too warm; we have our problems 
poor; we have real diffieul'fey 
answer 



Volunteers % Supervisors 



4l.lt 


S4.9 


38.7 


m.k 


li.6. 


9.4 


. 2.9 


5.7 


4.5 


.9 


«• mm 


4.7 


100.0 


100.0 


feelings for 


their Supe: 



ts considerable; ll^ feel very warm and close to them while another 
teo feel definitely friendly toward them. VISTA Volunteers are cut 

^f from usual avenues of support^ (family, friends, familiar environment,) 

• > 

pd a Supervisor can be an extremely important focal point in their lives. 
|iny Volunteers socialize with Supervisors after hours; the youth of many of 
^e Supervisors helps to make this possible, li’flien given a list of people 
f things that could help a VISTA Volunteer function, the second highest 
pnking was accorded "ray immediate Supervisor." They were considered 

V 

^ the Volunteers to be second only to the folunteers * own inner #ter#a^h 

as a source of help. 



describes his need of a Supervisor this ways 

Ifhen I get depressed or need help I turn to my 
minister (the project sponsor and Supervisor of 
Volunteers.) Hy minister is an extremely good 
man. I see him every morning before I start on 
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■with him. You need a good Supervisor, 
someone to talk to; other VISTAS help, 

%lt they aren’t enough. If it weren't 
for Reverend T. helping me think through 
^at-I-do-next kinds of things, it would 
le impossible. B»Jit he doesn't run ray 
life or tell me vhat to do; we Just work 
it out together. 

Supervisors were aware of the dependency needs of the Volunteers, 



although some were initially surprised at their strength and intensity. 



In many cases, time needs to be allows! 




Ship for a surrogate parent role. 



Knowledge and Skills Possessed by Supervisors 

VISTA Volunteers give a year of their lives in service to the 
poor and most have a strong desire to do something visible and useful 
in that period. The kind of Supervisor they have can make a difference 
in what is accomplished and how much the VISTA learns on the Job. A 
Supervisor without understanding of the poor and their needs or without 
technical skills is unlikely to inspire or instill mubh respect in a 
|roung VISTA Volunteer. 

We were interested in finding out how knowledgeable Volunteers 
felt their Supervisors were with respect to the poor and to the tech- 
nical skills required for the helping role. 

Response to the following questions summarizes the Volunteeip* 
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Question: In yovir opinion, how much understanding does your 



Supervisor have of the poor and their needs? 



Degree of Understanding 


fer Cent of Supervisors 


Considerable understanding, a real 
feel for the poor 


%f.6 


Good understanding, knows a lot 


®7.9 


An adequate understanding, enough 
to get by 


12.6 


Very little understanding of the 
poor and their needs 


T.2 


Ho real understanding 
Mo answer 


1,8 

.9 



Quest j jn: With respect to the degree of Job skill and technical 

ivnow-how exhibited by your Supearvisor, would you say he or she has: 
Pegreo of Knowledge fer Cent of Supervisors 



ii high degree of technicml Job 
skill and knowledge 

J^n adequate degree 

pnly a minimum of technical |® 
Skill and knowledge 



11.4 

^.1 

11.7 




answer 



1,8 



The great majority of Volunteer gave positive evaluations of their 
Pupervisors ' understanding and skill. Fifty per cent chose the top 
rating for their Supervisors ("considerable understanding, a real feel 
por the poor,") Twenty-eight per cent said they had a "good under- 
standing, know a lot," Less than lOf^ were ^Itieal of their iuf ^visors 




More than 50^ of the Volunteers felt their Supervisors were 
%|chnicaily superior and had a high degree of joh skill, while one- 
iHiird considered them adequate. Again, only 12^ felt their Supervisors 
lacking in essential joh skill 



derail Reaction to Supervision 

The overall reaction to the Supervisors was perhaps far more 
ptsitive than one might expect. Although it has been hypothesized that 
Inadequate supervision was symptomatic of VISTA, this has definitely 
'^t proven to he the case in the urban sample studied. 

To summarize their feelings about supervision, the Volunteers were 
^ked to rate the supervision they had received to date on a seven-point 
scale and the distribution of ratinii is shown below. 



5 ^ 



In Per Cent 

y}, 15 ^ 2(yf, 2(yf, 



2 % 



1 

Not 



3 



Fairly 

Satisfied 



Very 

Satisfied 



Mean Rating: 4,96 Standard Deviation; 1,87 

More than 80^ of the Volunteers were at least moderately satisfied 
|th the supervision; 46^ were very satisfied (points 6 and ?)• The 
pan rating for the group was 4,96, However, there was a 
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There appear to be several causes of this dissatisfaction, 
iome Volunteers felt their Supervisors did not have adequate knowledge 
for the Job ; others described situations in which the Supervisor did 
not have su f f icient time to give to the Volunteers; and some felt they 
needed more support and direction from their Supervisors. It is 
Interesting to note that a request for more and better supervision was 
evident in most of these comments, rather than the more expected com- 
plaint about too much supervision or adult interference. What it means 
t© have a b®d Supervisor can best be described in the words of a 

|!he most difficult part of being a VISTA 
is undoubtedly being involved with a poor 
Supervisor. I was never given any assistance 
in any project I began or continued. I was 
never given any material help... My Supervisor 
couldn't give me an accurate picture of where 
t would be working, as he had never been there. 

He didn’t know any of the people. He never 
once has taken any interest in my projects, 
never visited at activities. Hence, he has 
no understanding when I present ideas for new 
projects. Two things are important to him; 
one that I hand in a weekly project report so 
could back himself up; and 2) whether a 
project will make trouble. Personally, I like 
him. As a VISTA Supervisor, he is lost. 

With respect to supervision, one further point is worth noting, 
considerably larger percentage of Columbia VII (kof)) than of the other 
ilasses expressed dissatisfaction with supervision. However, the differ- 
ences between Columbia VII and the other classes with respect to the 
amount of supervision received, the accessibility of Supervisors or the 
Volunteers ' eva luations of the Supervisors ' understanding and skill 




A possible explanation lies in the type of supervisory experience 
which Columbia VII received in training. Columbia VII ^ unlike the 
©ther classes, had no experience in field work vith supervision by 
Hn agency staff member. Their field work supervisors, instead, were 
core members of the Columbia training staff. Thus, they had no prior 
experience with supervision in the context of a busy agency and con- 
siderable staff pressure. It is possible that the excessively close 
supervision received in training contrasted sharply with the support 
given by their Direct Supervisors and resultci i® p*est® iissatisfaction 

8% the four -month point. ’ 

The VISTA Voiunteex*s in our study apparently were extremely for- 
tunate with their Supervisors. The warm relationships built up with 
these helping professionals were of considerable assistance to them and 
helped make their positive job performance possible. Both Volunteers 
and Supervisors stress the crucial role of supervision in VISTA. In 
urban agencies, where structure already exists, and where there are 
teiined professionals, good supervision appears viable. Agencies, 
however, must be prepared for the amount of supervisory time involved 
«®d for the close nature of the supervisory relationship frequently 
paired by young, relatively inexperienced VISTA Volunteers. 

There is still another very urgent reason for adequate supervision. 
Aat is for the protection of the client and the assurance that there 
will be built-in continuity of service after the Volunteer leaves . Even 
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It completely aware of what has gone on. Although VISTA Volunteers 
ipLn be helped to work with continuity in mind, the rtspon* 

ifbility rests with the agency and Supervisor. 

VISTA Volunteers Make Suggestions 
About Ways of Work and Mew Programs 
Althou^ VISTA Volunteers are mainly oriented toward clients , 

^ey are also members of a sponsoring agency. As such, the Volunteer 
is a potential force for positive change within the framework of the 
agency itself. Most VISTAS are not aware of this aspect of the VISTA 
role when they join.^ But during training at Columbia, the definition 
of the VISTA role was broadened to include both service to the. poor and 
fWendly critic and possible innovator of change within the agency . 

Volunteers were encouraged to make suggestions about ways of work 
iiid appropriate services. They were cautioned, however, to temper their 
i»ggestions with an understanding of the agency *s position and responsibili- 
ties and were told to wait until they were accepted by the agency and 
proven their worth before making too many criticisms or positive 
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Whether a Volunteer plays a constructive role vis-a-vis agency 
to do with his willingness to accept the agency as a force for good 
the agency’s willingness to accept the VISTA Volunteer as a contri- 
ing partner. As noted in Chapter IV, in the case of a majority of 



^In fact, most Volunteers come to training with no idea that they 
Will be working closely with an agency and hav^ 

wi^iii an 
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the Volunteers, such mutual acceptance appeared to havei occurred by 
the time of the four -month interview. It is, therefore, not surprising 
to find that the vast majority of the Volunteers tried to be a con- 
itructive force in their agencies. According to the Supervisors, 
if the Volunteers made one or more suggestions to them about ways to 
Improve current methods of work or ideas for new programs to be under- 
taken by the Volunteers alone or in conjunction with other staff. Most 
if these suggestions were considered to have been raised in an appro- 
priate manner and involved topics that were within the VIS!EA Volunteers • 
frame of reference. 



The Supervisors report that they reacted positively to 80^ of . 
the suggestions made by the Volunteers about new programs and posi- 
tively to more than 90^ of the Volunteer suggestions concerning changes 
In methods of work. More than half of all suggestions made had been 
ifnplemented at the time of the four -month interview. 

There are many examples of new pro^ams suggested by 



b illustrate with a few; 



•A public speaking class for adults in a 
Settlement House 



•-A campaign for more lighting in the courts of 
a Housing Project 







•A proposal that VISTA Volunteers be allowed to 
take a group of schizophrenic adolescents out of 
the hospital to weekly socials with a neighborhood 
church youth groups 





^Up until that point these teenagers were only taken off hospital 
pounds to movies etc. and. never had a chance to meet other young people* 
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"babysitting service ± i a neighborhood 
so that mothers can attend agency programs 



. • i; 
■ 1 ^ 



--Vocational guidance program for unwed mothers 



m in methods of work suggested by Volunteers included: 



—^centralization of distribution of food 
under commodity plan with neighborhood store 
fronts as depots 



-Wot merely inviting Negros to a White church 
but escorting them there 



--Move staff meetings from afternoon to morning 
and increase number of meetings 
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— Bevise new employment applications and new 
procedures for interviewing 



►-Insure that all persons arrested are inter- 
viewed for potential bail, not merely those 
screened by police 



•Invite the Educational and Housing Committee of 
^e agency out to the neighborhood (it had nev#t 
been there before) 



-Utilize block workers in training of VISTA 
Volunteers 



—Volunteers should go out with an experienced 
worker in the afternoons during training, then 
in last week of training should send Volunteer 
out alone. 



Not all the suggestions made by Volunteers are earthshaking; many 
tonscientious agency people constantly came forth with as good or better 
Ideas . But it is significant that VISTA Volunteers can and do play a 
positive role with respect to agency functioning. It may well be that 
the freshness of approach and their slightly unorthodox manner spur 
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notes about two young male VISTAS : 

Their ideas, drive and improvisation have made 
them successful. But they scared the hell out 
of people in the agency . They have really given 
this agency a shot in the arm. 

Since most of the agencies, according to Volunteers and Supervisors, 
are genuinely dedicated to serving the poor, it is not surprising that . 
Volunteer ideas for new programs were so frequently put into effect. What 
is more surprising, perhaps, is that young VISTA Volunteers, often con- 
iidered to be activist rebels, when given the chance, can come forward 
witb so many workable suggestions within the framework of the agency. 



Relationships with Clients 

What kind of relationships are essentially middle class, college- 
trained VISTA Volunteers able to establish with the urban poor? Unfor- 
tunately, our research design did not encompass direct interviews with 
Clients on this subject or include extensive observation of Volunteers 
working with clients. However, from talking with Supervisors and Volun- 
teers in our sample and from informal observation Of the Volunteers with 



clients, a relationship picture emerges. 

Most important to this relationship is the fact that, in general, 
the Volunteers live in the neighborhood in which they work. Such "living 
in" allows them to establish direct neighborly interaction with the poor 
on an infori?*al and standby basis. They stand around and chat, are stopped 
on the street and seen in the local stores. Their homes are frequently 






©pen for casual visiting. The best Volunteers give a feeling of being 



available all 
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they will help. Questions of professional appropriateness do not 
limit them; scrubhfng floors or hahy-sitting may he as important as 
Intervening with a landlord. As a result, they tend to he seen as neigh- 
lors or members of an extended family, rather than as "that outsider--the 
«r©rker from downtown," Lack of social distance characterizes most VISTA- 
glient relationships. 

Relationships are the cornerstone of VISTA service. Even before 
Joining VISTA the Volunteer imagines himself going into a neighborhood 
and, by the strength of his relationship with the poor, helping alle- 
viate poverty. During training, relationships with the poor continue 
to be stressed further. As a result, when Vol\mteers work with clients, 
■ttiey are apt to be more interested in interaction with the client than in 
the specific help they are giving. 

Another important characteristic of VISTA-client relationships stems 
fl*om their non-professional nature. Volunteers establish a peer relation- 
ihip with clients. They are young and eager, non -authoritarian and un- 
p*essuring. They do not come with answers and use little professional jar- 
gon, They are more relaxed about time and do not generally meet on an 
appointment basis with a specific hourly allotment. Because of the type 
rtf work assigned to VISTAS, contacts with clients are frequently in the 
, The initial basis of their approach is an offer of friendship. 




In contacts with families, they are not as apt to be concerned only with 
specific problems or areas of attention, as is often the tendency with 
Specialized personnel (e,g, health, child care, truancy, welfare allotment. 



Volunteers do not feel as bound by agency procedures and bureau- 







clients and ^e ready to accept the perception of the problem 
SiS seen through the eyes of the client. As a result, clients feel 
the Volunteers understand them and their problems, 

VISTA Volunteers usually have considerable free time; they 
purely have family ties or obligations in the area in which they work, 
fersonal relationships are important to them and clients fulfill a 
real need. The relationships between the Volunteers and the clients 
are frequently two-way.. Volunteers, because of their education and 
background, are effective advocates for clients in the maze of 
bureaucracy. They also have skills to impart such as tutoring, teaching, 
ability to fill out forms, homemaking, etc. On the other hand. 
Volunteers are alone in the city without family or friends except 



for other VISTAS. The clients can and do impart consWerable knowledge 
i^out life to the young Volunteers and offer them warmth, meals and 
f|*iendship. These relationships are with elderly people, adults and 
#iildren. Both Volunteers and clients are frequently intermeshed in a 
itttually supportive relationship. 

Because Volunteers have little money, their life patterns tend to 
approximate those of their neighbors. However, as role models, many 
help to show particularly teenagers and young adults how it is 



possible to make the most of what is available. The Volunteers fix up 
their apartments, organize softball games in empty lots and have music 
going much of the time. By some standards, they live and dress informally, 
but most recognize that how they look and act ha§ 
their effective!!^ 















VISTA Volunteers are, ”by and large, serious and committed. 

Their youth, enthusiasm and willingness to give of themselves is 
often contagious and is, in any case, attractive to clients and agency 
people as well. Perhaps their most appealing quality is the direct- 
ness and honesty of their approach, an openness found top infrequently 
in more experienced helping personnel. 

In summary, the principal qualities that the VISTA Volunteer 
brings to this relationship with clients are his openness, youth and 
attractiveness, a lack of social distance, a non -professional posture 
and his idealism and Commitment to a movement larger in scope than any 
individual, agency or area of the country. Because of these qualities, 
many VISTA Volunteers are able to reach out and establish relationships 
With clients and can carry out the specific roles envisioned for a VISTA 
Volunteer: the bridging role, the catalyst role, the service role, the 

role of innovator and symbol of mobility and concern. 

Most VISTA Volunteers, however, suffer from a lack of theoretical 
foundation upon which to operate, from a paucity of program skills, and 
the absence of a long-range perspective. In addition, some Volunteers 
are still very much involved in the "growing-up process.” These limi- 
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tations can be extremely self-defeating and frustrating unless pro- 
fessional supervision is available. 

Many Volunteers recognize their lack of skills and knowledge and 
it gives them, at times, a sense of impotence. When they cannot cure 
the global problems of a f ^ ^ , 
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approximately half the Volunteers in our sample thought of leaving 
VISTA at one point during their first four months, although for most, 
the thought was a fleeting one. VISTA Volunteers are mainly young and 
idealistic with a desire for immediate progress and a sense of \irgency. 
They will he in the community for only one year and they long for 
positive results. Sometimes they put this desire for results ahead 
©f the need to develop self-help among the poor. Slow pace and small 
steps are hard for them to comprehend. In addition, some VISTAS 
plunge too far and too fast and find themselves, oyer their heads in 
programs they cannot handle or that require much more than one year 
the results to appear. 

Without professional supervision to help in problem definition, goal 
setting and detailed work plan, the Volunteers tend to become bogged 
down in the enormity of poverty and overwhelmed by the immensity of the 
problems in the same way as their clients have been overwhelmed. A 
crucial factor in their success is the ability of a Supervisor to turn 
the positiveness of their direct relationships with clients into a 
meaningful plan of long-range service. Without such help, only the most 
talented VISTA can survive and produce anything worthwhile for the 



urban poor. 



^For a more detailed discussion of VISTA-client relationships, see 
reprint of paper entitled "VISTA Volunteers and the Poor, a Special G^rpe 
of Helping Relationship" by Marjorie nn-hiishi»d Aoril. 1Q67 In 
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VISTA Viewpoints, Office of Research, 











VISTA Volunteers More Effective with Clients than Other Staff? 



The foregoing is a brief attempt to catch some of the flavor 
the Volunteers as they relate to the poor. Naturally not all 
Volunteers have such a complete relationship with clients. As pre- 
viously noted, a majority of the Volunteers in our study perform tasks 
S3imilar to other agency personnel, usually young professionals. To 
ascertain the effectiveness of the VISTA Volunteers in their relation- 
ships with clients as compared with that of other agency personhel, l?dth 

Supervisors were asked: 



Are there some ways in which you feel 
that VISTA Volunteers do a more effec- 
tive Job for clients than other agency 
staff? Are there some ways in which 
they are less effective than are other 
agency personnel? 












The following table shows the response 
teers and Supervisors to these questions. 
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TABLE 29— Number and Per Cent of Volunteers and Supervisors 
Vffao Consider VISTA Volunteers More Effective or" 
Less Infective tb§tn Other Agency Staff 



Persons Responding 
Volunteers Supervisors 



Effective 



Sure 
Not Answer 



3 

3 



.1 

1.5 

2.7 

2.7 



1 

9 



il.k 

1.3 

12.0 



Total 

Effective 



1.0 



1.0 



Sure 

Not Answer 



2 

p 



.1 

i.3 

1-8 

1.8 



.3 

to.o 

2.7 

.0 



total 



111 



100.0 



75 



100.0 



A majority of both groups felt that there were ways in which 
VISTA Volunteers were more effective than other staff and areas in 
Which they had limitations. (Slightly more Volunteers than Supervisors 
noted differences between the Volunteers and other staff, both of a. 
positive and negative natxire.) 

In answering these questions, both Volunteers and Supervisors 
tended to intermingle examples of more or less e|‘fective behavior with 
perceptions of causation. As a result, the responses were categorized 
both ways, i.e., the behavior was noted and then classified under head- 
ings indicating the main causes of the behavior. Some answers over- 



l, of course. 
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le nurobor of responses shown, *therefore, given merely *to illustrate 
ie relative weights given to various behaviors and their causes by the 
10 groups. This weighting provides us with a picture of how the 
Ifi’erent groups perceive the '‘specialness" of the VISTA Volunteer . 



Suffering perceptions in a case liipe this 



itmilarity 






Let us start with the ways in which VISTA Volunteers are considered 
effective vis-a-vis clients than other agency personnel . Table JO 



»tJ.lnes these differences. 



As is to be expected, the job limitations stem from deficiencies 
in knowledge and experience due both to lack of professional training 
and the youthful immaturity of the Volunteers. Volunteers note their 
Hif ami liar ity with available community resources and their greater 
in obtaining help from other agencies for their clients. 

It is interesting to note that Volunteers are more apt to comment 
Lack of skill than are their Supervisors; only 58^ of the Supervisors 
noted lack of skill as compared with TO^/i of the Volunteers. On the 
fidiher hand , Supervisors are more likely to point to the inability of the 
Volunteers to accept the agency , its goals , channels and procedures . 
fllot all Supervisors, however, see the lack of ties to the agency in the 
tame light. Some see Volunteers* independence as an area 
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in VJhich VISTA Volunteers Are Less Effective 



in Behalf of Clients than Other 



as in Which VISTA Volunteers Are Less 
Iiiffectlve and Causation 



lot as much skill due to lack of 
training. and experience 

Seed longer training, adjustment period 

Ito not have authority to act on job in 
behalf of client; agency limitations 

let personal problems interfere with work 

•Seed to see tangible results, otherwise 
frustration overwhelms 

Assignment not permanent, people 
sense this, limited term of service 

!• Agency and Community 

lot as knowledgeable about community 
resources, other agencies, ways to work 
With other agencies 



fISTAS do not 
impatient with 
procedures 



agency or are 
, policies, channels. 



tton*t know workings of agency, channels, 
firocedures 

Ilave limited influence in agency, can’t 
get things done 

lot accepted by in-group of professionals, 
no status, powerless 

3* Fersonal Characteristics of Volunteer 

fouthfulness, lack of maturity, lack 
or responsibility 



Staff 



Number of 
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Bepenus on ability of individual, level 
Of B^turity, stability 
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l^LE 30 — Continued 



#.reas in Which VISTA Volunteers Are Less 
Effective and Causation 



Number of Responses 



glients 



:jl’ 



easily accepted, are so different, 
't speak same language, don't know 
vgustoms 



i difficulty communicating with 
relating to clients 



©an't handle emotional or othii^ 
problems of clients 



VISTAS get overinvolved 



Total number of people answering questions 
Humber of persons noting one cm ttori® 
fotnl number of ©onusats 



111 





With respect to the question of Volunteer immaturity and lack 
f responsibility, as many Volunteers as Supervisors recognize the 



possibility of this being a limitation in the case of some Volunteers. 



Mmitations with respect to clients, noted mainly by Volunteers, 
appear to arise from their deep desire to be accepted and able to 




Some Volunteers noted their position of powerlessness in the 



agency structure, while another group of Volunteers stressed diffi- 
«ilties of client and community acceptance due to differences in 
Volunteer race and background. These latter comments arose primarily 
In situations where white Volunteers worked in primarily Negro agen- 
cies, or where there were indigenous workers. 

In summary we find that Volunteers and Supervisors both recog- 



nize limitations of training and skill, although Volunteers mention 
skill deficiencies more often than Supervisors. As newcomers to the 
neighborhood and agency. Volunteers sometimes feel like strangers and 
are not as able to make referrals arid get help from other agericies. 



Supervisory comments, on the other hand, are more agency-oriented than 
the Volunteers ' and cite the negative attitude of the Volunteers towards 



#ie agency (impatience with agency procedures, lack of respect for agency 
goals and programs). Both groups recognize that immaturity on the part 



of Volunteers can be a serious liability and underiilt 




^yj^s of Special Effectiveness (s06 Tfibl© 31 P®S® 14 6*) 

Volunteers are deeply involved in the neighborhoods and this 
is frequently uppermost in their minds when they compare themselves 
with other staff. It is therefore not surprising that living in the 
neighborhood was mentioned most frequently by Volunteers as generating 
some special effectiveness. Almost three-fourths of the Volunteers who 
cited a special quality of effectiveness on the part of the VISTA 
Volunteer credit "living in” as being the root cause. 'Ey being in 
the area all the time, Volunteers feel they can help more, devote more 
time and energy to their clients, know more about needs and be present 
"where the action is . ” This a.iving with the poor is seen as the special 
badge of the VISTA by the Volunteers themselves, agency staff and clients, 
and it more than any other factor makes for success, according to the 
Volunteers. Although some Supervisors agree with the Volunteers on 
these points, they are more defensive about any ability to do a better 
Job arising from the Volunteers* living with the clients. Particularly 
sensitive are professionals from minority groups or poverty backgrounds 
who have left the neighborhood . Most Supervisors think the; Volunteers 
should live in the neighborhood (it closes the gap between the Volunteers* 
background and the culture of poverty and they can get closer to the 
clients), but it is definitely not accepted as the main reason why 
Volunteers are more effective than other staff. 

To the Supervisors, two factors make for greater success in some 
cases : the VISTA Volunteers ' personal mode of behavior and the quasi- 

volunteer status of the Volunteers. Because Volunteers are young and 
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©Yithusiasm, dedication and investment than most other staff. They are 
lot "work tired" or discouraged by the enormity of the problems of 
poverty. Cynicism has not set in. This the Supervisors and clients 
find very attractive. Some Volunteers recognize the special commit- 
ment of VISTAS, but many tend to take this for granted and do not alluda 
to it as something special. One- Volunteer said about commitment; 
“Volunteers feel they have a personal stake in the program over and 
tfbov© as a job. It is not merely a job; it involves them more personally." 

Closely allied to this enthusiasm and idealism is the relatively 
free position of the Volunteers. They have few vested interests. They 
are not bound to job, career or agency, but can really work for the clien'l* 
This total identification is denied a professional who must consider 
the broader picture. Too, Volunteers have more chance for direct con- 
tacts with clients; they are not burdened with administrative chores. 

It is almost as if the Volunteers represent that other free self so many 
professionals recall and yearn to be; the young, unfettered activist who 
ian, like Robin Hood, be a champion of the poor against the Establish- 
ment. Obviously, this is a romantic pictxire, but to Supervisors, as 
to others who have worked with the young VISTA Volunteers, there is 
1 romance in VISTA. Supervisors tacitly agree this unfettered romantic 
fuality is no small part of the Volunteers* effectiveness. 

There is one final aspect of the VISTA role that gives rise to 
a particular type of effectiveness in particular circumstances; the 
ion -professional nature of the VISTA-client relationship. The Volun- 
teers feel that their non -professional stature gives them a closeness 
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less likely to recognize this area of special effectiveness, but 

some of the more honest and less threatened Supervisors agree with the 

foliwtewi* One experienced social worker noted: 

fISTAS have something definite to contribute 
Which is unique • They have a natural synthe- 
sis of their knowledge to begin with because 
this knowledge has not been through profession- 
al training where knowledge is broken down. 

In professional training, we tend to break 
down and analyze into compartments. Then the 
professional has to go into the field and 
through experience, put it all together again. 

At that point, of course, the professional is ’ 
at a higher point, but it takes time, A 
fISTA instinctively synthesizes--as a result 
he has the ability to view problems as a 
Whole--look for solutions in a total sense 
rather than specific. This endears him to the 
people- -it makes them feel he understands their 
problems better. 

In summary, the appraisal of the special effectiveness of 
VISTA Volunteers as well as their limitations depends on who you are 
iuid your role definition. Volunteers stress the special values of 
living with the clients as friends and neighbors and relating to them 
m peers rather than as professionals to dependents. Supervisors tend 
to reject these reasons and feel the Volunteers are especially effect- 
ive vis-a-vis other staff because they are young and idealistic and 
Itecause they are "free*' to really fight for the client. In reality 
ft combination of all these factors goes into making the successful 
VISTA Volunteer and explains why he can, without much training, es- 
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Uteys in Which VISTA Volunteeis A» Mam 




Behavior 



9 £. JfegB.PPAPP.tg, 
1fel«ateere aMaaavlsors 



live in Meighborhood 



C®8) C|2) 



lave closer relationships with clients, devote 
more time, more involved with clients and . |0 

community— available where the action is. 

iLiild closer relationships with clients. •- 

ttiow more about the problems, needs of clients. •- 

l^ve to clients that VISTA Volimteers care ^ g 

living with them. 



12 

14 

6 



lon-nrofessional Nature of VISTA-client 
mationship 

Act as peero with client, not professionals, 
ion*t use jargon, not authoritarian or 
punitive, not encumbered by professional 
status , less threatening to client to turn 
to VISTA for help. 

Willingness to do all kinds of things which 
many agency people cannot or will not do, 
i.e., wash floors, baby-sit, etc. 

Quasi -Volunteer Status— Not Completely Enmeshed 
im Agency Structure 



m) 

u 

6 

Cl5) 



* 



i*e objective with respect to needs of clients 
because have no vested interests, not pro- 
tective of agency, establishment. 



®Lients sense VISTAS are relatively free from 
limitations of agency, bureaucracy. 

year commitment frees Volunteer from job 
interests, career line, not bound by pecking 
order. 

iMt devote more time directly to clients becaiise 
tither have smaller m no 
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Behavior 



Humber of Eespondents 
Mvntcgrg S»a>ervlsors 



of Behavior of Volunteers 



ITore enthusiastic, conraiitted, special zeal, 
not tired lay long time on job. 



fouthfulness makes it easier for them to relate 
to clients-- particularly teenageis and children. 



flexible, willing to learn, not so bound 
p^^ous training or experience. 



of persons answering questions. 



jf persons giving one or more 
reason why Volunteers are more effective, 
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CHAPTIR V 



After Agency Hours 
Mving in the Neifhbozhood 



IiifaTOduGtiQn 

Throughout the entire year of service, a majority of VISTA Volun- 
teers live on the block or in the immediate neighborhood in which they 
work. VISTA Washington does eveiything possible to encourage this 
'•living in.” Thus, irtiile not indigenous, the Volunteer soon becomes 
part of the neighbozhood: he shops in the same stores as his clients, 
uses the same laundromat, stands around and chats with neighbors, and 
welcomes the teenagers into his apartment to listen to records or 
"shoot the bull.” his actions, both on and off the job, the better 

Volunteer attempts to show his willingness to give any kind wi help and 




genuine concern for his neighbors on the ock. 



In Bedford-Stuyvesant, one of New York's worst Negro ghettos, a 
young VISTA Volianteer working with the elderly desezibes the process 



The living in the neighborhood makes all the dif- 
ference. You're not just here to do an ordinary 
9 to 5 job. When we first moved in we were highly 
visible; after all, white girls are unusual around 
here. But now after three months we're loiown. 
street is like a small community. The underground 
is amazing; they can tell me where I was on Monday 
night. In the beginning everything you did was 
watched and you're either made or broken by the 
way you work with people, how reliable you are. 

But if you follow through they gradually accept • 




Last week it was windy; people on Decatur Street 
Me their clotheslines to the telephone poles in 
^eir yards. One pole got knocked down; I immedi- 
ately got a call fiom an elderly lady: 'Miss . 

my wash’s kll over Decatur Street.’ So I went and 
^t it, knocked on all the back doors and told what 
ind happened and could I come into their yards to 
get the laundiy. I gathered it iQ> and took it to 
^e laundromat . 



Bight now the people on the block really take care 
me; when I fail to show up at the candy store 
Aere I buy ny paper, the man is worried and they 
^me looking for me. Next week one of the ladies 
I visit is having her annual party for dll her 
friends and, of course, I am going. 



It should be noted, however, that living on the block affects social 
distance in two ways. It not only brings clients closer to VISTA but, at 
the same time, acts to close the gap between the middle class background 
of the Volunteer and the culture of poverty. Without question the e3Q>eri- 
ence of living in urban poverty is teinporailly upsetting for protected, 
middle class Volunteers, but our findings show that aiy culture shock 
that occurs is by no means overwhelming. The vast majority of Volunteers 
endorse the concept of living with the poor and indicate the experience 
is crucial to their own understanding of poverty and to their abilily to 
successfully identify with and relate to their clients. 



A Volunteer described the effect of living in a poverty neighbor- 
on a miMmum VISTA budget on her own perceptions and understaxiAingi 



I never knew what it was like to be hungry before, 
i)it now before our VISTA checks come in we often 
nan out of money; we don't have much food except 
itackers and apricots. Six months ago, boy, 
would I have complained'. But now I think about 
the people next door have for supper, or do 




have supper, az^ so I stop. I think that 









is what keeps me going when I get discouraged, 
ftome times it is veiy discouraging, you know, 

1 you live with roaches, the John gets plug- 
up, ceiling starts cracking. I say, 'Oh, 
middle class softie, think what it is like 
be a mother with five kids.' But if you 




don't go into homes and see them after work 
you wouldn't know this; their poverty stays 
®Lth you much more and makes it possible for 
you to go on working. It wouldn't be this 
way if you just worked with them on a 9 to 5 
basis and talked with them as professionals. 



Living in the neighborhood takes considerable restraint and maturity 
©n the part of the Volunteers since they are under constant scrutiny . In 



ii few instances. Volunteers, acting immaturely, have ignored the social 
fflDres of the community and caused 
well as for their sponsors. 



mitere the Volunteers Live 

Living among the people whom one serves is, of course, a reality 
imly for VISTA Volunteers attached to agencies serving clearly defined 
neighborhood populations . Some urban VISTA Sponsors such as the Bail 
Bond Projects or the adult education division of a Board of Education 
iraw clients from all parts of the city, so that the concept of neigh- 
borhood living is not geimane. Fifteen Volunteers in our stiady (about 
14^) work for such agencies. 

Of the 96 Volunteers who worked in specific neighborhoods, 68^ 



lived directly in the neighborhood among the people they served. The 
reasons the remaining did not live in their work neighborhoods 
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to live in the neighborhoods because of fears for the Volunteers* safety 
Ctften it was veiy difficult to obtain apartments in the particular neigh- 
borhood in which the Volunteers worked. Sometimes they chose to share 
apartments with fellow VISTAS in other poverty areas. However, a majority 
of these Volunteers who did not live in the immediate vicinity of their 
agencies lived in other poverty or borderline areas. As a result, the 
number of Volunteers reporting contact with the poor after agency hours 
considerably 
1^ their work. 



Type of Housing 

Most of the VISTA Volunteers in our study lived in apartments. A 
few groups of Volunteers Were able to rent houses, and an occasional Vol- 
unteer rented a room from a family. Since most of the apartments were in 
slum neighborhoods, they frequently consisted of a floor in a two or three 
Stoiy, dilapidated frame house. Occasionally, apartments in low-income 
housing projects were made available to the Volunteers. Usually, though 
not always, Volunteers lived with at least one other Volunteer, often 



fiom the same Columbia training cycle. 

Almost half the Volunteers reported having some difficulty finding 
housing within their budgets in their immediate work neighborhood. Ade- 
quate housing in slum areas is at a premiian in many larger ”high-rent" 
cities and the Volunteers often found it hard to compete for the few 
available apartments. Although Sponsors were supposed to help Volunteers 



^Although no Volunteer reported personal fear as a reason for not 
living among the poor, fear may have a im a 



find housing, at least one-third of the VISTAS reported getting no assis- 
tance. Another third were simply steered to temporazy housing in Y's, 
ttc. Thus, the whole process of looldng for housing in a strange urban 
ilum was for many Volunteers a veiy difficult and almost traumatic experi- 
ence . But they survived and as they trudged the streets. Volunteers re- 
ceived their first real taste of life in the 



would live and work during the coni.iM 



Condition of Volunteer Housing 



The Volunteers were asked to compare the conditions of their places 
#f residence and those of their clients. None reported that their living 

m 

conditions were worse than their clients*; 40j6 said the conditions were 
about the same; said their homes were slightly better, (Ten per cent 
did not answer.) Visits to Volunteer homes revealed that their ingenuity 
and effort, rather than the physical condition of the housing, accounted 
for most of the seemingly better conditions. Volimteers tried in a variety 
Of ways to make the slum homes livable. Bright paint was liberally ap- 
plied, pictures from magazines or inexpensive museum pilnts decorated the 
walls, and books, hi-fi sets, and/or musical instruments weie in sight, 
part of the VISTA hope was that the Volvinteers would serve as role models 
for clients, and in the area of housing, this often was possible, Mai^y 
Volunteers noted that their efforts to make things more attractive had 



been commented upon by clients, particularly young adults. 



A notable example was a frame house in Baltimore occupied Ixy a group 



of male Volunteers, With paint and inexpensive material, the Volunteers 



lio 25 year olds on the block. Neighbors were amazed at how the place 
appeared and constantly dropped by to look around, staying to listen to 
jrecords and read magazines and books. True, there had been several 
Sobberies and locks had been placed on all windows and doors, but the 
foiunteers, undaunted, continued to keep "open house.” 

It is little wonder that this VISTA home had such a strong appeal 
for the neighborhood’s young people who lived under the most deprived 
environmental conditions. But while the house was bright and clean in- 
Sice, it was still a slum in the middle of one of the most decrepit, high 
crime areas in town. (A far ciy from ^ collie d@OTS») 

Should I Live Among the, _gQQr?. 

Although living among the poor is a "given” of VISTA, is this 
really a sound idea? Volijnteers and Supervisors were asked their cpinicsii 
about this, and their responses are summarized in Table 



TABLE 32— 



Should VISTA Volunteer s Live in the Neighborhood 
M IMhich They Vfo3±? 



Volunt&fers 



fISTAS should live in the neighboihood 79 
It depends 21 
fISTAS should not live in the neighborhood 11 
i© ^iswer 



fl 



10 




A majority of both Volunteers and Supervisors were in favor of the 
Volunteers living in the neighboihood . However, a larger percentage of 
thou Supervisors were in favor of it. And a larger percentafe 









©f Supervisors were definitely opposed {2^% of the Supervisors opposed, 
and 10?$ Volunteers). Some Volunteers and Supervisors felt that living 
in the neighborhood depended on the type of agency to which the Volunteer 
was assigned. If the Volunteer was assigned to a project serving a par- 
ticular neighborhood, it would be advantageous. If he was assigned to 
a project drawing clients from all over the city it wfius not seen as 
nacessaiy . 

Volunteer opinion about the advisability of living in the neigh- 
borhood appears to be related to actual experience. Of the 66 Volun- 
teeis who had actually lived in the neighborhood, S0% ware in favor of 
the ariangement and only five per cent opposed. Of thf* 30 Volunteers 
Who did not live in the neighborhood where they worked, more than half 
felt that Volunteers should live in the neighbozhood , but 13^ were 
opposed to the arrangement. 

The Volunteers who worked for agencies without a particular neigh- 
borhood were most negative about living in the neighborhood; more than 
one-quarter were opposed (although two-thirds of this group of Volun- 
teers also felt favorably toward living in the neighborhood). It would 
appear that the more experience the Volunteer has with living in the 
neighborhood, the more strongly he sujports the conceit, (see Table 33 
on the following page.) 
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]Mimteers.*_()piiuons About Li ving in Neigh- 
as Related to Place of iBaldenoie 






WLOre Vol unteer Lives 



Should 
Live i 



in 



It 

tegnflg. 



Not 

in 



Cl 

i£ 



R. 



In neighborhood 
Not in neighborhood 



i.N.A, (no particular 
neighborhood) 



16 

10 



80 

% 



15 



10 

1 



5 

13 



Afeantages of Livi ng in the Neighborhood 

Both Volunteers and Supervisors offered many reasons for supporting 
the VISTA precept of living with the poor. However, Volunteers as a 
group tended to be more committed to the principle and offered some addi- 
tional advantages over and above those set forth by Supervisors, (A total 
«f 40 Supervisors responded with 42 reasons, while 80 Volunteers offered 
a total of 132 responses in defense of "living in,") 



Table 34 summarizes the advantages of living with the poor noted by 



Wlunteere and Supervisors, 



Both Volunteers and Supervisors consider the primary advantage to 
toe Increased Volunteer understanding of the poor and their needs. Some 
Volunteers noted understanding of the poor and understanding of the com- 
munity and power structure as separate items; Supervisors tended to lump 
“iieGe ideas together as being part and parcel of what the VISTA would 
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Beasona fQm MMng in the 



aflteer of PeTSons Mentioning 



Volunteers Supervisors 



.^nefit to Volunteer 

Volunteer greater understanding 
of poverty, the poor and their needs 



feeling, empathy, more 
of community, power structure 



to Client 



contacts and work with clients easier, 
looked on as piofessionals, are more 
effective, useful because seen as neigh- 
bors, clients feel closer to VISTAS 



in neighborhood provides greater 
®fportunity to be where needed, where 
action is, clients can turn to Volun- 
teeza as needed 



ttving in the neighborhood proves to the 
poor the sincerity of VISTAS, the fact 
that they really care, clients will 
trust more 



VISTA Volunteer can serve as role model 



ittscellaneous , easier for VISTA, can bring 
programs out of agency, etc. 
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Volunteers consider extremely important the possibilities of close 
relationships with clients arising out of living in the neighborhood. They 
alluded to the fact that they were seen differently and that living with 
the poor wiped out boundaries that usually separate worker from client. 
Close relationships would, of course, result in greater service on the 
part of Volunteer, but more important according to the VISTAS was this 
special kind of client- Volunteer 
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This approach was rarely e:q)ressed by Supervisors, who tended to 
restrict their comments on VISTA-client relationships to the question of 
greater availability to give service. Because the Volunteer is in the 
neighborhood. Supervisors feel, he is available as needed 24 hours per 
day and can therefore, offer more assistance. This tendency to stress 
quantity of service was in sharp contrast to the Volunteers* ^hasis 
m quality of relationships . 



Closely involved with the possibility for a special VISTA-client 
relationship was the Volunteers* feeling that living with the poor 
(mainly Negroes) proved their sincerity and that they really cared. In 
addition, a few Volunteers brought up still another reason for living 
in the neighborhood. They felt that they could serve as role models for 
the poor and could perhaps teach by their exaiqple Ups to afiiii the op- 
piessiveness of poverty. 



It is interesting to contrast the different emphases of the two 
groups on the advantages of living in the neighborhood , Volunteers were 
more likely to stress closeness of relationships and improved quality of 
service to clients resulting from living among the poor. Supervisors 
tended to reject such claims and emphasized quantity of service and the 
value to the middle-class Volunteer of seeing poverty first hand. (A 
value that the Volunteers also recognized as 



OBiDQgition to TAving in the Neighboihood 

More Supervisors were opposed to the Volunteers living in the neigh- 
borhood than Volunteers themselves . The primaiy reason the Supervisors 
gave for this opposition was the safety factor. They also felt that some 
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&i the excess pressure on the Volunteers would be removed if they could 
out of the neighborhood at times. They felt that the Volunteers 
needed a breathing spell to gain perspective on the situation. 

The small number of Volunteers objecting to the precept of living 

< 

la the neighborhood did so for different reasons. In general, they felt 
that middle-olass Volunteers could never become accepted by the poor and 
1© completely trusted, particularly in ghettos. lii@refore, the 

concept was mechanical. 

A few Volunteers were willing to say that they needed a relief from 
pressure of the environment and the fears and depression. It is likely 
this is the primary reason for any Volunteer’s opposition to living 
directly in a poverty neighborhood, though only a handful of Volunteexis 
Wt the courage to verbalize such fears. 

As might be eaq)ected, few Supervisors interviewed lived in poverty 
eseas themselves; this was true even for those who originally came from 
'iie neighborhoods in which they worked. As a groxflo, they were somewhat 
defensive about any claims for increased relational fluency as a result 
^ "living in." Mary said that outsiders were not accepted anyway. It 
is not really surprising that the professional Supervisors, as a group, 

^re less likely to justify living in the neighborhood on the grounds of 
increased ability to make meaningful relationships with clients. Over 
■Wie years, in social welfare, there has been a tendency to ignore the 
precepts of Jane Addams regarding the importance of total neighborhood 
involvement with clients. With the enrohasis on psychoanalytically oriented 




iBilping client progress. Fortunately, the Peace Coips and now VISTA 



iSve refocused attention on living directly with those served^ 
i^sultaiit benefits in quality and quantity of service. 



The Impact of laving in the Neighl 
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legree to Which VISTA Volunteers are Known in 
Meighboihood 

Volunteers and Supervisors verbally endorse the positive effects 
of living in the neighborhood on the Volunteers* understanding and accom- 
^ishments. They contend that living with the poor brings closer contact 
tetween clients and Volunteers and allows the Volunteer to offer more 
service and +j function more effectively as a link between the ghetto and 



outside world. 

However, for such benefits to occur. Volunteers must be known and 
Sicepted by the residents of the poverty communities in which they live, 
lie design of our study did not provide for measurement of Volunteer 
toceptance directly through client interviews or protracted participant 
ilservation. But we were able to get some approximate measures of accept- 
toce by talking with the Volunteers. 

Acceptance of outsiders by a tightly knit poverty community takes 
l^me; four months is a mere beginning. In addition, the Volunteers were 
f^te and the ghettos Negro. The mitigating ciixjumstances allowing any 
Substantial integration to take place appear to be the constant presence 
^ the Volunteer in the neighborhood, the reduction of social distance 
between them and their neighbors, and the 




To what extent did the Volunteers feel their neighbors were aware 
©f their presence at the end of four months? There are several levels 
^ awareness ranging from mere acloiowledgement of presence by a nod or 
look, to a knowledge of the Volunteer* s name, to a recognition of his 
particular VISTA role in the scheme of things, to the actual process of 
turning to the Volunteer in friendship and for assistance, Vol\inteers 
lere asked a series of questions concerning these various levels of 
icceptance. The estimated proportion of neighbors who, according to the 
Volunteers, would nod acknowledgement, would know the Volunteer by name, 
and are aware of their VISTA identity is shown in the following table. 



Jl 



©f viSTASL Pres^c^ 



Broportion of 

iardly anyone 
iome 

®iite a few or many 
iOiS not apply; No answer^ 
Total 



Would Nod 
and 

tor Hello 



Neighbors * Response 

Would know i 
Volunteer 
bar Name 



Ji,0 

40.6 

100.0 



m.7 

36.9 

JAak 

100.0 



! Aware He 
She is a 
M^nteer 



.0 

.9 

21.7 

JAJl 



Volimteers do not live in a neighborhood as such 



Most Volunteers feel they are known by at least gojas. of their neigh- 
bors. If they were to walk down the street on a sunny day, only nine per 
cent feel they would get no response from the people standing around. 












many people would nod or say hello* As is to he es^ected^ given the 
time the Volunteers have lived in the neighborhoods, fewer people 
liiow them by name and still fewer are aware of the Volunteers * VISTA 
identity. But, here again, almost two-thirds of the Voliuiteers feel that 
people 3mow them by name and one-third feel that many people know 
them by name. It s^pears that if the Volunteers’ estimates are approxi- 



OPtely accurate, more than 50^ of the Volunteers achieved some integration 
into their neighborhoods by the end of the first four months* 

Although there is, at the end of four months, still a sizeable num- 
ber of Volunteers who feel that hardly anyone, is aware that they 

mre VISTA Volunteers, some VISTA recognition also appears to exist and 
t he re is eveiy reason to believe that it will increase with time * Twenty- 
aight per cent of the Volunteers feel that at least some of their neigh- 
bors are aware of their VISTA identity, while 21% feel that & £SK 

people know them as VISTA Volunteers. It is important to note, however, 
that proportionately more Volunteers report that neighborhood people know 
them by name, than are aware of their VISTA identity* Some VISTAS un- 
doubtedly begin to establish themselves and become known as friends and 
neighbors without any foimal recognition of their VISTA association. It 
Is quite likely that the phrase ’’VISTA Volunteer” does not yet have wide 
leaning in the urban ghettos, and that even where Volunteers identify 
themselves as VISTAS, the concept is not readily assimilated by their 
neighbors. 

The most rigoreus measure of Volunteer acceptance is whether neigh- 



bors turn to VISTAS for friendship and/or assistance in time or need* As 
a final index of integration in the community four months after arrival. 



the Volunteers were asked; "Since you have been a VISTA Volunteer, has 
H^one (client or not) come to you for help after working hours?” Two- 
thiids of the Volunteers answered affirmatively; only 31^ reported that 
lo one came to them for help after work, (This 31?^ includes ¥©!»■ 
teers fdio do not work for neighborhood-based agencies,) 



llie Effect of Livin g in the Neighborhood on VISTA SarglQA 

It is impossible, of course, to measure statistically the amount 

( 

exxl quality of additional service offered Ijy the Volunteers as a result 
@f their living in the neighborhood. There appears to be evidence that 
even in the first few months, neighbors turned for help to a majority of 
folunteers iix our sample. In many cases, the help offered was not agency 
connected; in other clreumstances, it involved de^ening eiid extiidlng 
ipency services. 

The Volunteers report that a variety of people came for help in a 
variety of weys. Some were clients known through the agency, others were 
neighbors in the building in which a Volunteer lived, or teenagers from 
the recreation program with school problems , People started conversations 
In the local stores or laundromats. Bequests for laelp oecurred fipontane- 



OUSly because Volunteers were aiound. 

One day, a mother with children in the local school 
stopped a Volunteer on the street to talk about her 
childien. In the course of conversation, the Volun- 
teer was invited ipstairs to the house. There, con- 
versation moved to larger health and family problems, 
and the Volunteer was asked for help. As a result of 
tWLs informal talk, an aged grandmother got to a hos- 
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«d so typical: 



h group of Volunteers struck up a conversation with 
some teenage boys who complained about lack of 
space to play ball. In time, the Volunteers involved 
the teenagers in cleaning \q> a laz^e vacant lot and 
tisnsfoining it into a softball field and playground, 
fhe result: organized recfiation on the block. 



Because of their willingness to get involved in all kinds of problems 
and to extend their day beyond five o'clock. Volunteers often were able to 
mmM MiMonships with agency clients. One Volunteer noted: 

One day, a girl came into Bluebirds with a veiy poor 
leport card, terribly upset and scared to go home. 

J\fter the meeting, we walked down the street together 
and I went home with her and talked to her mother. I 
offered to help her at night. Now I tutor her on a 
number of subjects and visit her in her home frequently. 

We have become good friends end I have be^ of help in 
Siome serious behavioi 



There were maiy examples of non-agency-connected service offered by 
the study Volunteers in the neighborhoods in which they live. Some Volun- 
teers set up infozmal tutoring programs in their own homes, others became 
leaders of neighborhood Boy or Girl Scout troops, still others worked 
With local Youth Councils as advisors. Volunteers spent time informally 
flaying with the kids on the block; some took them on trips outside the 
ghetto. Others organized Ohris^oaas car^ sing^ or 



Volunteers are proud in describing their activities in a voter 



fegistration drive, or ozganizing a senior citizens* club, or becoming 
Involved in a tenant organization and going downtown with a groip of 
neighbors to cQnplsd.n about lack of police protection. One girl helped 



organize a group of mothers on her block to fight for better welfare 
facilities. Maiy of the Volunteers who are involved in direct-service 
projects in their agencies turn after hours to coiamuaitir organization 
la the neighborhoods in which they live. 

In enumerating the many services offeiad in the neighborhoods by 
^e Volunteers in our study, one must not overlook the hours spent in 
iafoiroal socializing with neighbors on the block. Over and over. Vol- 
unteers note that they spent their free time just talking, standing 
around, or visiting their neighbors. In one sense, this may seem to be 
a vague, undefined use of time. But in reality, it is another indication 
Of integration into the community and the way acceptance develops. VISTA 
Volunteers are not "eacpert outsiders" visiting a family to talk about a 
specific problem (e.g., truancy, welfare check, health visits). On the 
iontraiy, if they are effective at all, it is as neighbors in an extended 
family sense. Socializing is the bedrock of this neighborly process and 
Offers the eventual possibility of genuine service. Many of the Volun- 
teers in our study feel that their greatest distribution to "^eir Nogro 
neighbors is a@ concerned white friends. 

The Effect of Poverty on the Volunteere 

Up to now, we have been concerned with the inpact of the VISTA 
Volunteers on their respective poverty neighborhoods. But what of the 
impact of overwhelming poverty on middle-class Volunteers? What is the 
initial reaction of Vifl»Mntoeis to ghbtto and how does time affect 
their feelings? 
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ERIC 



and Frustration 



Fear stalks the ghetto for resident and outsider alike. The Volun- 
teers were asked about their initial reactions to the neighborhood in 
^hich they live and/or work and any change in their, feelings after being 



the area for approximately four months. 

When they first arrived, ^2% of the Volunteers were afraid to walk 
iround alone in the neighborhood; said they had no fear and 13% did 
®ot answer the question. (Most of these 13% worked for agencies without 
a specific neighborhood.) Overwhelmingly, the fear was associated only 
lElth the night and did not include fear of the daytime in the ghettos . 



possibly daytime fear might have been higher except for the e3q>osure in 
^w York City slums received during training. However, at Columbia, 
Volunteers were wamed not to walk around alone at night and Agency 
•Ufiervisors generally gave Volunteers a similar warning on arrival. 

Of the 58 people who indicated thay had a fear of walking alone 
When they first arrived, slightly more than half had the same fear after 
four months; most of the remainder had less fear. Apparently familiarity 
With the neighborhood reduced, to some extent, the original fear, but the 
aeality of danger at night made elimination of all fear inpossible. One 
wonders whether fear is not something Volunteers need for their own pro- 
tection as long as it is not dysfun. imal. Volunteers suggest that the 
subject of fear be discussed openly during training and utilissed for the 
’purpose of insuring Volunteer safety. 

But fear is not the only emotion Involved in adjusting to poverty. 
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their impact on Volunteers, particularly in the early days. 



One Volunteer summed up the feelings of many in an answer to the 



fuestion "Are there some things about working with the poor and the life 




you see all around that you find upsetting or veiy diffi 




Oh well, yes. The most disturbing thing by far is 
the feeling that youth is being lost— that the 
youngsters are moving into the same cycle as the 
older people: meaningless wandering about the 
neighborhood, drinking, nothing to do. The schools 
are so inadequate, and there is such a shoitage of 
social workers. I have seen, since I've been here, 
examples of kids who I know coxild have been saved 
from the police had I been here earlier. (This Vol- 
unteer was working in a Neighboiiiood Service Center 
With heavy emphasis on youth.) 

Some of the housing conditions have been so disturb- 
ing. The rat situation is so bad— rats run riot— 
you can't poison them without poisoning the whole 
neighborhood. There are six or seven in a kitchen. 
The residents have learned just to let the rats 
have their place. I'm also veiy uncomfortable in 
the roach situation. At first I didn't know what 
to do— ignore them, kill them— they're somewhat 
less disturbing now. As far as this community is 
concemed, the whole sort of disbelief, futility,, 
hopelessness about the future disturbed me 



itill another Volunteer noted the heartbreak: 



When I'm up at the Detention Center and see the 
kicking around people get, it disturbs me. To 
see people that are incapable of even living, of 



taking care of 
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Bnessures on the Vol unteers 

The pressures on the VISTA Volunteer in uiban poverty are many. 

The Volunteer is placed in the midst of an environment with which he has 
no connection either emotionally or culturally. He meets problems for 
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IDves into a neighborhood and comes into contact with people generally 
unlike any he has experienced previously, itod he has no faitiily or estab- 
lished ties to support him. 

He is given his first adult Job and expected to perfoim within an 
agency and structure he only vaguely undezstands. Because he is so 
highly motivated to do a Job, he wants desperately to be of help to 
people with whom he is Just beginning to make contact. And the national 
organization of which he is a part often seems veiy remote . It is not 
fliat most Volunteers agree with the young VISTA who saMi 

It Just seems as if frustrations keep piling up- 
job frustrations, housing frustrations, coupled 
with such an awful feeling of self-doubt about 
what I can accomplish. Sometimes I get so de- 
pressed I feel as if I have to get away from it 
all Just to breathe again. 

Puzlng the first four months, of the Volunteers in our study often 
felt as if they had to get away; occasionally felt the need to get 

away, while only said they rarely, if ever, ea^erieneed a need to 

. 1 

» • 

However as some Volunteers began to have roots in the neighborhood, 
®ake friends with other VISTAS and neighbors and started to experience 
fatisf action on the Job, the need to "get away" diminished. At the end 
®f four months in the field about one-third of the Volunteers reported 
less need to get away. But for i^yfo of the Volunteers there was no appreci* 
able lessening of pressure, while 20/S actually felt more acutely the need 



^This figure of 30^ seems high and it is possible that soine Voluh- 
found it hard to admit the pressure to "get away.” 
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t® occasionally escape. 

It would appear that while adjustments take place ^ there is contin- 
uing pressure on many Volunteers. The Impact of poverty has a cumulative 
effect. The need for release of pressure and reinfoicements from outside 



sources is an 






sample • 



Do Volunteers Handle the Pressure 

As is to he expected, when pressure mounts. Volunteers turn mainly 



to each other and to their own 



things; 



iome j'jst work harder; 



"Have a meeting, get something done. The 
you have to do the less bad yon feel." 



Oibers retreat into themselves; 



"Just work it out myself. Go home and read and mull 
it over." 



A few take an occasional weekend 



a hottJLe ^ 



Imve the neighborhood. 



talk to their supervisois; 



"I*m lucky I can also talk to ny supervisor, which 
is a good feeling." 



. 






But the largest number of VISTAS turn to each other, to roommates 



I# Volunteers; 



"I talk to ny roommates. There is much to be said 
iSr conpatible roommates. The only trouble is 



we are depressed at l^e same time and feed 
each other. ••• 
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only there aie VISTAS you can talk to openly who 
Igiderstand what you* re going through. Even if you 

j-i- 4 .^ xrrwrif* 
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don*t get answers it helps to clarify your 
and reach your “ u 



The ViaTA_Coimnunity 

Given the pressures and frustrations, and the newness of VISTA life, 
It is not surprising that Volunteers are veiy much involved with each 
#ther. In every major city in which Volunteers work, an informal VISTA 
immunity has sprung up. We would expect the Volunteers, in any case, 
to be attracted to each other because of similarity of age, education 
and socio-economic background. But the additional and crucial factor 
UliKt binds them together is the common VISTA experience they share. 

Volunteers are generally placed in a city with at least a few others 
With whom they trained and they often find apartanents together. There is 
m active grapevine among Volunteers coast to coast. When new Volunteers 
arrive there are usually other Volunteers already working in the city. 

And the new arrivals are invariably welcomed by the "older" Volunteers, 
filled in on the city, the available apartments, where to go for inexpen- 
sive recreation, generally what's going on. In turn these newcomers wal- 

@©me the next group of Volunteers. 

VISTAS keep in close contact with those with whom they trained. 
Among the Volunteers in our study mail is heavy and leaves are frequently 
spent together. The sharpness of the VISTA experience solidifies an ’ in 
group" feeling and Volunteers report that family and friends often seem 

distant and a bit unreal at times • 

In some cities, the infoimal VISTA community has crystallized into 



a formal 



Inform 







nation about sources of' help around the city for clients, to welcome new 
ftjlunteers, to organize projects in which Volunteers can work after agency 
hours (i.e,, tutoring, taking children c^i trips), and to stand behind Vol- 



unteers having difficulties with their Agencies or with VISTA Washington. 

Almost two-thiixis of the Volunteers in our sample report a VISTA 
ipommunity— foimal or infonnal— in their city. The Volunteers saw the 
iommunity as a source of emotional support. They described it as providing 
m feeling of belonging, of having someone with them who is going through 
the same experience, as providing friends. 

The VISTA community was also seen as a source of useful infonnation 
ibout work being done in agencies around the city • This frequent communi- 
iation among Volunteers enables them to learn what others are doing and 
to plan pio jects together. The contact with other VISTAS also provides 
a social and intellectual outlet. 

The large majority of Volunteers saw the community as a positive 
factor in their adjustment. Only a small proportion felt they were exces- 
sively dependent upon it as a source of support. According to the Volun- 
teers the veiy positive relationship which many had with their supervisors 
and their own inner resources contributed strongly to their positive ad- 
justment . 

A small peroentage of the Volunteers, however, described the VISTA 
community as a negative factor. They felt that excessive contact among 
Volunteers led to cliques and a separation from the neighborhood of which 



they were suppcsed to be a part. These Volunteers also felt that a con- 



stant exchange of gripes among 




rnmm Time Activities 

Most VISTA Volunteers in our study work only 40 plus hours on 
tgency-connected jobs. They were far from home and had minimal family 
iisponsibilities . Volunteers, therefore, had considerable free time. 

Vl^t use did they make of it? 

The Voliuiteers were given a list of free time activities and asked 
tB indicate those in which they were involved during the past two months. 
The activities and responses can be seen in Table 

The most popular foiin of relaxation, participated in by most Vol- 
unteers, was attending movies, concerts and theaters. Parties and infor- 
mal visits with other VISTAS took up considerable time for at least 
^ the Volunteers. As noted previously, the VISTA life and the personal 
life of many Volunteers tended to merge . About 75% of the Volunteers 
spent some free time informally visiting or just standing around talking 
lrt.th people in the neighborhood. At least 60^ attended neighborhood 
ttSMilp and visited with other agency staff. 

Volunteers were not too active in local political movements; only 
reported such activity. The organization of new groups in the neigh- 
ifflrhood (not agency-connected) and participation in protest movements 
(peace, civil rights) was a little more popular with the Volunteers. 



